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Hapwell's Experiment.* 

BY ERNEST KENT COULTER. 


— ""TICK Hapwell insane — the sparkling Dick! This 
I took my breath. The pudgy little doctor, who 
I had trotted out to meet the station wagon as it 
I wheeled up to the door, had, in response to 
I anxious inquiries, informed me that this was a 

■-private madhouse and that Hapwell was one of 

its worst patients. He might as well have told me that my old 
friend was dead. A uniformed attendant had led the way through 
a wide hallway, at the far end of which frowned a massive iron 
door, and up a flight of stairfc to a big and very comfortably fur¬ 
nished front room. Here I waited. The little doctor had gone to 
the wards — out somewhere behind that ominous iron door — to 
see what HapwelPs condition was. Perhaps they would not let 
me see him at all — perhaps I would find him in a strait-jacket. 
What a transition! 

Hapwell, the last time I had seen him, was the centre of a 
mirthful, glass-clinking storm. That was at his farewell bachelor 
dinner, seven months before. The business which had called me 
abroad had spared me the sad service of ushering him out of his 
bachelordom. Sad, because I firmly believed that Dick was put¬ 
ting a millstone about his neck when he took a wife. The wife, 
as a matter of fact, did the taking. The golden-crowned Dorothy 

♦ Copyright, 1902, by The Shortsfcory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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Randolph Mix, after wearing her weeds for two years decorously 
and in a manner that was altogether becoming to her beauty, had 
suddenly conceived a passion for Hapwell and carried him off, bag 
and baggage. She never did anything by halves. She was an 
imperious, masterful woman. Dick, some had said, had not 
proposed at all, but had consented to transfer his monogram to 
the livery of the late Artemus merely to be obliging. There was 
no more accommodating fellow in the world. 

But surely all this had nothing to do with his present affliction. 
His note, which had been handed to me a few hours before with 
the other mail that had accumulated in my absence, gave no hint 
of an unbalanced mind. 

44 Laid up at Elmdale Hospital,” he wrote. 44 Keep this quiet 
and run out as soon as possible.” Nothing more about himself. 

My journey out Long Island had been filled with all sorts of 
speculations as to his probable trouble. Alocholism was out of the 
question in his case. There was no one of my entire acquaintance 
who had a more rugged physique or a more sanguine tempera¬ 
ment than he. I had finally settled it that it was a bone badly 
cracked by a polo mallet — he was a daring player. Insanity 
never occurred to me. Poor Dick ! 

44 A glorious day for a ride, Doctor! ” A well-known voice in 
the hall interrupted my melancholy meditations. Another mo¬ 
ment, and Dick Hapwell had burst into the room and was wring¬ 
ing my hand. 

44 Hello, Ransome, old man ! ” he cried ecstatically. 44 Bully 
glad to see you. European travel certainly agrees with you. 
Saw by the paper that your boat was in, but I scarcely expected 
you out before to-morrow. Mighty good of you ! ” 

He tossed an automobile cap and a pair of eye shields upon a 
table. I swiftly searched his face for an indication of his malady. 
Apparently it was the same hale and hearty Hapwell of old. 

44 Awfully sorry to hear that you are under the weather, Dick,” 
I said, somewhat awkwardly. No use beating around the bush. 

44 Under the weather! Why, you solemn old home! ” and my 
mad friend fell into a chair and laughed uproariously. 

The rotund little doctor who had first met me, and whom Dick 
had evidently addressed a moment before in the hall, now entered. 
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He ambled across to a window and stood there studying the sky, 
his chubby hands clasped behind him. He was quaking like an 
agitated jelly ball. I looked from one to the other in astonish¬ 
ment. Hapwell noticed my perplexity, subsided somewhat, arose 
and led me across the room. 

44 I want you to meet Dr. Ball,” he said. 44 Doctor, you have 
often heard me speak of my friend Ransome.” 

44 Yes, yes,” said Dr. Ball, struggling to restrain his merriment. 
44 Very stupid of me not to have recognized you. You must par¬ 
don me, Mr. Ransome, he, he — ” and he fell to quaking again. 

What could all this mirth mean? Were both these men crazy? 
I had heard of one lunatic being set to watch another. The hall 
door opened again and a tall, bearded man of professional appear¬ 
ance hesitated on the threshold. 

44 Hello, Prince ! Come in ! Come in ! ” shouted Hapwell. 

44 Didn’t know that you had company,” said the tall man apolo¬ 
getically, as he joined us. 

44 This is Dr. Prince, Mr. Ransome.” The doctor gave my hand 
a hearty grasp. 

44 We’re a jolly company,” exclaimed Hapwell, and I noticed 
that he touched a button. An attendant appeared at the door. 

44 See what the gentleman will have,” directed Dick. 44 I’ll con¬ 
fess I have a Sahara thirst.” 

44 But, Dick,” I protested, 44 you are not allowed to drink ? ” 

44 It’s all right,” said Ball. 44 We’ve discovered a spirituous cure 
for paranoia, Dr. Prince and myself.” 

44 That’s true,” solemnly averred Prince. 44 It’s working wonders.” 

Now I began to doubt Prince’s sanity. The attendant took our 
orders. 

44 This thing of being insane, Buster ” — that was always his favor¬ 
ite name for me — 44 is not what it is cracked up to be, even if you 
do have the privilege of racing around in an automobile. You 
see, every time I go out I’ve got to put on these things,” and he 
drew out a false beard. 44 I’ll tell you all about it later.” 

I saw it now, I thought. Dick had a mania on the subject of 
automobiles. I would avoid that subject. 

Dr. Prince moved his chair up to the table on which the atten¬ 
dant was now placing the glasses and bottles. 
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“ We’ll have just one drink with you, Hapwell,” he said, 44 and 
then we shall leave you gentlemen to yourselves.” ;! 

At Dick’s proposal they drank congratulations on ray safe re*-* 
turn. I thanked them and was wondering uneasily what effect 
whiskey would have on an insane man, when there was a loud 
knock at the door. Without waiting for a reply an attendant 
bolted in. He rushed over to Ball and whispered in his ear. The 
puffy little man bounced. 

44 Mrs. Hapwell! ” he cried. 

44 Great Lord, my wife! ” groaned Dick, springing to his feet. 

44 Head her off! Side-track her! ” puffed Ball, executing an 
elephantine pirouette in his excitement. 

Prince pushed the attendant towards the door. 

44 Detain her — any pretext — until we’re ready,” he said. He 
closed the door and hastily locked it. Then he ran to the door of 
a closet and threw it open. An inner gate of bars and an im¬ 
provised cell were revealed. 

44 Hapwell, quick ! ” called Prince, holding the gate open. 

Dick darted into the cell and pulled a loose duck suit from 
under the pillow of a cot. As he climbed into the ample white 
trousers he slammed the gate shut. Prince then made a mad dash 
for the table and seized a bottle of Scotch and a box of cigars. 
He hid the bottle under the draperies of the couch and dropped 
the box of cigars into the interior of an upright piano that stood 
near. Ball gathered up a vichy syphon in one hand and an un¬ 
touched liigh-ball in the other, trotted over to a partly open 
window and dropped them out. 

44 Who in the devil would have expected her to-day?” moaned 
Dick as he buttoned the jacket of his pajama-like suit, which 
now covered his ordinary clothing. Catching sight of my blank 
face, he called through the bars: 

44 Sorry for the disturbance, Buster, but hang on, keep mum and 
I’ll explain later. All ready, Doctor.” 

Prince stepped over to the hall door and opened it. Mi’s. Hap¬ 
well stood there. There was a strange softness in her big blue 
eyes as she looked appealingly at Prince, all her hauteur gone. 

44 Oh, Doctor,” she inquired anxiously, 44 is Dick better ? ” 

44 Come in, Mrs. Hapwell; there is some improvement.” 
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44 Do you really think so ? ” She advanced eagerly. 44 Oh, Mr. 
Ransome,” she exclaimed on* seeing me, 44 have you seen Dick ? 
Does he know you ? ” 

I looked at the physicians helplessly. Prince hastened to my 
assistance. 

44 Mr. Hapwell seemed to recognize Mr. Ransome. We had him 
come out in the hope of recalling some old associations.” 

44 Don’t you think he will know me then ? May I not see him ? ” 
she pleaded. 

The physicians looked questioningly at one another. 

44 Maybe it will be all right,” finally said Prince. 

Ball shook his head dubiously, but walked over to the cell and 
threw open the outer door. Dick stood with his back to the grat¬ 
ing. As his wife approached he turned slowly and confronted her. 
There was a vacant, imbecile look on his face. 

44 Richard, Richard, don’t you know me ? ” 

It was a manikin that stood before her. 

44 It is I, Richard, your wife.” 

Dick began to make a queer throaty sound. 

44 Bur-r-r-r-r-r—” 

Mrs. Hapwell started. 

44 Oh, that clock! that clock!” she cried. 

44 Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo 1 ” Hapwell in his cell was imitat¬ 
ing the whirring noise and mechanical call of a cuckoo clock. 
His head began to wag from side to side. 

44 Tick-tock, tick-tock.” With hollow voice he was measuring 
off the beats of a pendulum. 

44 But, Doctor,” Mrs. Hapwell said despairingly, 44 the same symp¬ 
toms continue. Can’t you make him understand ? He knew Mr. 
Ransome; why can’t you make him recognize me ? ” 

44 It’s on account of the clock,” whispered Ball gravely. 44 You 
see, he still associates you with that timepiece. Yesterday he was 
very bad. He thought that he had lost his works and until we 
could make him believe that they had been restored he was des¬ 
perate. That accounts for the cell and the canvas suit. He had 
two lucid intervals this morning though, and talked to Mr. Ran- 
some. Perhaps the crisis has passed.” 

He unlocked the door. 
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44 Mr. Hapwell, your wife has come to see you.” 

Dick’s face was wax, his eyes were glass. He was looking over 
Mrs. Hap well’s head. Ball took one of the patient’s hands and 
would have led him out, but he refused to budge. 

44 My weights! My weights I ” he broke out in terrified tones. 

44 Ah, I see,” observed Prince. 44 He now believes that it is un¬ 
safe to shift his position without first removing his weights.” 

Ball kneeled laboriously, first lifted one of Dick’s feet, twisted 
it slightly as if detaching it, and then did the same with the 
other. He gave the patient a gentle push. Dick glided out into 
the room, His head began to wag again with the melancholy 
44 tick-tock.” 

44 It is I, Richard. Don’t you know your wife ? Oh, Richard ! 
Richard I ” cried Mrs. Hapwell imploringly. 

It seemed to me that the set look on HapwelPs face began to 
melt. The clock stopped. Perhaps he will recognize her now, I 
thought. 

Ball coughed hard. Dick started, shot his right hand over his 
head and then began to move his extended arm in circles in front 
of him. 

44 Buz-z-z-z-z-z- ” went the works. The human clock had evi¬ 
dently slipped a cog. Was ever seen such a strange madness ? 

44 Stop him! ” cried Ball. 44 His minute hand is running wild! ” 

Prince grabbed Dick’s moving arm and held it fast. The buzz¬ 
ing ceased. This exhibition pained me. I felt that I had no busi¬ 
ness here and started to withdraw. Mrs. Hapwell stayed me. 

44 Do not go, Mr. Ransome; perhaps you can make him under¬ 
stand who it is.” 

44 Dick,” I said gently, 44 don’t you know your wife ? ” 

44 Bur-r-r-r-r-r- Bu-r-r- Bur-r-r-r-r-” The human time¬ 
piece seemed on the point of flying to pieces. 

Mrs. Hapwell sadly contemplated her husband. Tears trembled 
on her dark-fringed lashes. She loved her second husband, there 
could be no doubt about that. I would have wagered she did not 
look like that when they laid Mix away. There was a deep 
flush on cheek and throat as she turned on me what seemed a 
penitent look. 

44 It’s my own wretched folly that has been the cause of this.” 
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She spoke slowly and tremulously, in a voice so low that it seemed 
that she was talking to herself. 44 If — if it were only to do over 
again! ” 

“ When did these symptoms first appear? ” I ventured, pitying 
her distress. What was my astonishment when I observed Ball 
deliberately wink at the patient. 

44 Dick came home from the club,” said Mrs. Hapwell, 44 about—” 

44 Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! ” violently crowed the clock. 

— “About three o’clock in the morning. We quarrelled — ” 
she faltered. 44 I abused him shamefully for his late hours.” 

44 Called him 4 loafer,’ and 4 brute * ? ” softly put in Ball. 

44 Yes,” confessed Mrs. Hapwell, a still deeper color mounting 
her cheeks. 

Ball shook his head gravely. 44 1 have heard him use those ex¬ 
pressions when his delusion has had another form. It struck me 
then that he had recalled something that had preyed on his 
mind.” 

44 Yes, I told him — I told him —” said Mrs. Hapwell brokenly, 
44 that nobody but a 4 renegade * would come in at —” 

44 Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” called the clock. 

— 44 At three o’clock,” continued Mrs. Hapwell, 44 and he fled 
the house, repeating the note of that miserable clock that stood 
near the door where I met him. Oh, Doctor, will he ever be 
restored to me ? Is there any hope ? I — I — see now that — 
that — ” this from behind a lace-bordered bit of cambric — 44 that 
I was intolerable ! ” 

44 Oh, no! ” broke forth the clock. 

“What?” demanded Prince, glaring at the patient. Ball 
coughed until his bald spot grew crimson. 

44 No-tick, no-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock.” The clock had regu¬ 
lated itself in a hurry. 

44 Do you think he understood what I said ? ” eagerly asked Mrs. 
Hapwell, looking out from her handkerchief. 

44 Yes, I think that he had a glimmering,” said Dr. Prince; 44 but 
you see he still associates you with the clock.” 

44 If you give him back to me I’ll never mention time to him 
again,” fervently declared the now wretched woman. 

Dick’s imbecile look was gone. He advanced towards his wife 
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and I swear he would have embraced her had not Prince stepped 
in front of him and tramped hard on his t<j>es. 

“ Mrs. Hapwell, I feel safe in promising that your husband will 
be returned to you very soon with his mental faculties completely 
restored,” said Prince. “ His trouble is only temporary and the 
crisis is past. The case, as we have diagnosed it, Mrs. Hapwell, is 
this: Your husband has been under some intense mental strain. 
This has been augmented, perhaps, by domestic differences. Over¬ 
wrought as he was, the trouble of two weeks ago was too much for 
him. His mind gave way for the time being, but, with rest such 
as he is having here, he will recover quickly. After we have sent 
him back to you it will be well for you to allow Mr. Hapwell to 
enjoy harmless recreation without opposition. If, after having 
been burdened with business cares during the day, he chooses, occa¬ 
sionally, to seek innocent pleasure at night — at the club or else¬ 
where— do not stand in the way. Go to bed and get your good 
rest. Physically he is well able to stand it and mentally he 
requires it.” 

Mrs. Hapwell was drying her tears now. 

“ There will be but one subject on which it will be unwise to 
speak to him and that—” 

u Is time. Oh, Doctor, if you will only give him back to me 
PH never speak of it again. I’ll send that miserable clock away 
as soon as I reach home. I won’t allow even a calendar in the 

house! ” 

“ We had thought of asking Mr. Ransome to stay out to-day. 
His presence might have a good effect if your husband should 
have another rational period.” 

“ Yes, yes, Doctor, you know best.” She thanked me, then 
turned to the physicians again. “Would it be well for me to 
come out eveiy day now ? ” 

The doctors looked at one another. 

“Well, come out again, say — day after to-morrow,” replied 
Prince. 

Mrs. Hapwell was gone. Dick and I were alone. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” I demanded with some heat, 
although I well knew that I had no business to interfere between 
Hapwell and his wife. But Dick did not answer until he turned 
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from the window where he had stood watching Mrs. Hapwell’s 
carriage as long as it was in sight. 

44 1 owe you an explanation, Busier.” Dick was now deeply in 
earnest. 44 This seems a cruel hoax, but I was driven to it. It 
was this or — sooner or later — separation. A breach had already 
started between Mrs. Hapwell and myself and it was widening. 
The cause of the trouble was Mrs. Hap well’s inordinate jealousy 
of anybody or anything that took me out of her sight for a 
moment. Now, Buster, you know I could not cut away from my 
old friends altogether on account of my marriage. I was willing 
to compromise on two nights a week at the club, but Mrs. Hap¬ 
well would not have that. I confided my trouble to my old friend 
Prince. He suggested this plan. A rest of a week or two in4he 
country would do me good anyway, he said. The prospect of 
automobiling and shooting with him would have been very pleas¬ 
ant at any time, but when, besides this, he held out the hope of 
effectually curing my wife, his plan was altogether irresistible. 
Following his advice I seized the trouble which followed my 
return home after my last night at the club as a pretext. I ap¬ 
parently became suddenly insane. I imagined myself the cuckoo 
clock which was ever betraying the hour of my homecomings. 
Prince, whose opinion as an alienist none would dispute, managed 
to get me out here without any fuss and I must say I have been 
having a mighty good time. What I want you to do, Buster, is 
to head off any talk about my disappearance. Say I am in 
Chicago.” 

It is some months now since the Hapwells’ return from that 
Mediterranean cruise which they enjoyed on a chartered yacht. 
Dick is again very conspicuous at his clubs. Not in an afternoon’s 
drive nor in a week of afternoons on the Avenue will you find a 
handsomer or apparently happier pair than the Hapwells. Neither 
wears a watch. 
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BY NATHANIEL P. BABCOCK. 



|T opposite sides of small ink-stained tables, in 
a room hot and brilliant with electric lights, 
and odorous from tobacco, a dozen shirt-sleeved 
men sat in pairs reading; some aloud, some 
silently. A boy in grimy overalls stood at a 
counter wrapping fragments of much scissored 
manuscripts in dampened strips of paper, white on one side and 
print-covered on the other. Valueless they seemed, these soggy 
little bundles of scraps which, drubbing once or twice with his 
pudgy fist to prevent unrolling, he tossed into a pile on his left. 
But very precious he knew them to be, through the direness of 
the fate in store for a boy who lost the tiniest of them. 

In the distribution of these bundles partiality had no part; 
hence it chanced that the topmost went in due course to a table 
in the corner of the room at which were- seated two men, known 
to the master of this busy workshop only as “ subs.,” who, having 
the necessary certificates of membership, had been allowed to take 
the places, temporarily, of two regular proofreaders on the Daily 
Boaster. They were young men, and that their acquaintance 
antedated the accident of their present business association was 
shown by the fact that they addressed one another as “ Sam ” and 
“ Perk,” and, in such scant moments of inactivity as befell them, 
criticised adversely their neighbors, the foremen, the ventilation 
and all their surroundings, animate and inanimate. 

Just now they were busy reading and correcting the proofs of 
several galleys of what are known as “ Want” or small advertise¬ 
ments. Sam, in a low, monotonous voice, read from the original 
manuscripts of the advertisers, and Perk, with pen closely follow¬ 
ing the lines of the printed reproductions, injected missing commas, 
put curious “ s ” shaped marks between letters to show that they 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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should be transposed, wrote on the margin of the proof sheet 
words in the original that had been omitted in the print, and in 
other ways, with dots and dashes, and curves and half spirals 
established a complete likeness between the 44 copy ” and the 
proof. 

Suddenly in the midst of this occupation one said: 

“ That’s queer, isn’t it ? ” - « 

44 ’Tis, for a fact,” replied the other. 

44 I see a hundred dollars in it.” The speaker was Perk. 

44 Which way ? ” 

44 Why, get the dog from what’s his name ” (consulting the proof 
before him) 44 4 A. Sutcliff ’ and take it to ” (again consulting the 
proof) 44 4 D. A. V.’ Easy as rolling off a roof.” 

44 Have to get up mighty early in the morning,” the other 
replied. 44 1 should say there would be a regiment of dog catchers 
looking to win that hundred.” 

“Sho, they may not see it; not every gazaboo reads Losts and 
Founds before breakfast.” 

44 There you fool yourself, Perkins. The park benches are 
burdened with them and it only needs one enterprising discoverer 
of this Klondike to secure the whole mine. In fact, the appear¬ 
ance of two at the same moment would dish both.” 

There was silence for a moment. Each was thinking deeply. 
Then Sam spoke. 

44 Let’s kill both ads.” 

44 Whew! ” whistled the other, 44 that’s a stroke. It means a 
fire for both of us to-morrow.” 

44 No, it doesn’t. Who’s going to know they were left out ? ” 

44 Business office.” 

44 Perk, you’re slow; you’re looking for a complaint from the 
advertisers on failing to see their ads., but if we give them what 
they advertise for there won’t be any complaint — see?” 

It accordingly happened that when several columns of proof 
left the table of these ingenious young men and were returned to 
the composing room in order that the corrections indicated might 
be made in the type, there were two agate items on one of the 
proof sheets through which extended perpendicularly bold pen 
strokes that took from them their virility and robbed them of 
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all hope of resurrection in the morning. These items read as 
follows: " if 

LOST. — A black khd whit* spotted dog, wearing a 
red collar. It answers to the name of Oliver and knows 
a number of tricks. Will play dead when told to die. 

S100 reward paid for return of the dog to D. A. V., Ho. 

18® Livingston Are. 


POUND. - Dog, wearing red collar: hybrid. 
Intelligent. Owner can have same by applying to 
8utcliff, Ho. 661 Livingston Ave. 


bat 

A. 


To the uninitiated, a newspaper proof, like a cat, might appear 
to have nine lives. It is ordered 44 Killed ”; his eyes behold its 
death — perchance a pen or blue pencil in his own determined 
hand is the executioner — yet it reappears to confront him in vari¬ 
ous parts of the newspaper establishment. However impossible it 
may be to explain the persistent return of defunct cats, the expla¬ 
nation of a proof’s survival is simplicity itself. It is a duplicated 
entity, appearing as doublets, triplets, quadruplets, and even 
octets. When a managing editor in his sanctum, or the lesser 
editor in his shirt sleeves, kills a proof by dashing a line through 
it and entrusts it to 44 the boy ” with instructions to 44 take it down¬ 
stairs,” he has simply issued an order for the type from which the 
proof has been taken to be distributed, so that its reproduction in 
print may give no further offence; he has 44 killed” the type, not 
the proof, several duplicates of which are still in existence. 

It was one of these duplicates of a short galley proof of small 
ads. that lay on the desk of the night city editor of the Daily 
Boaster (having 44 come upstairs ” mingled with a bunch of proof 
sheets of the current news), when that gentleman gave the pecu¬ 
liar little snort which invariably announced his discovery of some¬ 
thing worth looking up. 

44 1 say, Holly,” he exclaimed to a man who was seated directly 
behind him, with back to his, and who was vigorously blue pen¬ 
cilling a scrawly manuscript, 44 this ought to make a story; honest 
finder, generous rewarder, both discovering each other at the same 
time. Better assign somebody to visit the addresses early and 
learn the result.” 

Neither man turned around, but two hands, extending back¬ 
wards over two shoulders, met in mid-air, and the proof was trans¬ 
ferred from the night city editor to his competent assistant, who, 
after twice reading it got up, and leaning over the desk of his 
superior said, with rather more enthusiasm than he usually dis- 
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played, “ This looks to me like a peach. 561 Livingston Avenue 
is the Blossom Club, and isn’t Sutcliff that Virginia chap who was 
one of the judges at the Bench show, and who was mixed up in 
the suit for old Staggs’s millions? Nephew of the Livingstons, or 
something like that — great swell, don’t you remember ? ” 

“You’re right, Holly,” replied the other, and then, catching the 
eye of a bright little woman who was seated at a neighboring 
desk, sucking the end of a lead pencil as though determined to 
draw from it the impediment that clogged her usually rapid flow 
of thought, he called softly, “ Miss Lewis, please.” 

She quickly approached, and with her head between those of 
the two men, her fluffy brown hair almost brushing their temples, 
read aloud after the manner of women when taken into the confi¬ 
dence of men, the two advertisements. 

“D. A. V.!” she said suddenly; “why that’s Daisy Van 
Tvvyne, and 369 Livingston Avenue — of course, of course, that’s 
the Van Twyne mansion, the Acton Van Twynes, you know. A. 
Sutcliff, 561 Livingston Avenue ” (she added, reading the other 
address) ; “ that’s Arthur Sutcliff, cousin of Perry Parsons — howl¬ 
ing swell; well, I should think so ! It was said just before Lent 
that he was engaged to Miss Daisy Van — oh ! ” (suddenly gasp- 
ing) “this is simply delicious. Just think of it, Mr. Holly,” 
(turning to the assistant editor, who was regarding her in a 
fatherly manner, though toying unnecessarily with the end of a 
ribbon that was made fast somewhere among her headgear) “ she, 
the belle of the season, has lost a dog and he has found it, and 
neither know. They say — Mr. Holly, you’ll have my hair down 
in a minute — that there was an estrangement, but there’s never 
been any formal announcement either of the engagement or of its 
being off.” 

“Well, it’s a ripping — excuse me, Miss Lewis — a very good 
story as it stands,” said the senior editor* “I suppose we have 
stock cuts of both, Take these notices and work it up in the 
morning. The other papers will catch on, of course. But we’ve 
got the start and you might gently intimate to the young man 
and the young woman, after you have learned all there is to learn, 
that by dodging the other reporters considerable publicity will be 
avoided.” 
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Scissoring the two little advertisements from the rest of the 
items on the proof slip he handed them to Miss Lewis, who, prom¬ 
ising to get a good story, and ignoring the flippant suggestion of 
Mr. Holly that it was “ bound to be a daisy,” returned to her desk. 
Upon a page of a dainty note-book she pasted the proof of the two 
advertisements, and presently, having finished her list of 44 among 
others present were ” at the function she had been describing, be¬ 
took herself from the office of the Daily Boaster, which was now 
entering upon the busiest period of its nightly existence, marked 
by the hour “ when churchyards yawn,” as newspaper men doubt¬ 
less would, could they find the time. 

44 A little more sugar, Thomas. So the dog is gone ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, two hours ago. A nice spoken young man called and 
asked for you, sir, but as he was able to identify the dog beyond 
any doubt, I didn’t think it was necessary to wake you, sir. He 
called the dog, I think it was 4 Olives,’ and the beast at his word 
lay dead, sir, with his forelegs sticking straight up in the air; it 
was comical to look at, sir.” 

The strongly lined features of Arthur Sutcliff relaxed into an 
amiable smile, as he said, 44 I suppose you were sorry to part with 
the animal ? ” 

“Well, indeed, sir, I can’t say that I was,” replied the waiter, 
who was deftly busying himself over coffee-pot and toast; “ it 
must have been the pet of some fond person, sir, for though I gave 
it a bed in the room, as you told me, it whined like a child most of 
the night, keeping me from sleeping, sir. Did you say, sir, you 
found it in the park ?” 

“ It was not a case of my finding the dog, rather a case of the 
dog finding me, Thomas; he followed me down the avenue, and 
as I turned into the club sat up on the sidewalk and cocked his 
head as though saying, 4 Is it quite square to leave a friend in the 
cold ? ’ and his dog-sense won the argument.” 

About this hour, in a saloon not many blocks distant, two sleepy 
young men drained the rosy contents of long-stemmed glasses, 
picked a couple of cloves from a glass dish, and then, as their eyes 
met, laughed nervously. 

“ I have a sort of grand larceny feeling. Perk,” said one. 
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44 But wasn’t it dead easy ? ” asked the other. “ And the bills all 
in crispy fives. Have another. Curious that she didn’t make 
more fuss over the dog, wasn’t it? Hanged if the cur seemed to 
know her at all.” 

44 But that was only the maid, Sam. I suppose the mistress was 
still in bed. Probably she is hugging the brute in her boudoir 
this moment. Here’s to both of them.” 

Again the glasses were drained, after which two proofreading 
44 subs.” staggered off unsteadily in the direction of their lodgings. 

A steeple clock was striking ten when Buttons swung open the 
door of No. 369 Livingston Avenue and received upon a silver 
tray £ card reading: 


MISS EDITH PUTNAM LEWIS 
Society Editor The Daily Boaster 


44 1 know it’s shockingly early,” she said, cheerily, to a tall girl 
who presently swept into the small reception room, 44 but you were 
so good to me, Miss Van Twyne, about those names for the Cen¬ 
tury tableaux that I have felt almost as if I could claim you as a 
friend — in a professional way, you know,” she added, quickly. 

44 Pray don’t apologize,” said the other girl, a little stiffly. 44 If 
it’s anything I ought to tell you, of course I will, but there are 
matters that — ” 

44 Oh, this is strictly legitimate,” interrupted the newspapei 
woman ; 44 it deeply concerns that extensive portion of the public 
that is interested in the fate of lost pets. I see by the morning 
paper that you have lost one yourself — a dog.” 

Miss Daisy Van Twyne laughed, showing a set of white teeth 
and two fascinating little indentations near the corners of her 
mouth that had caused her to be known among her very particular 
friends as 44 Daisy Dimple.” 

44 1 — I didn’t exactly lose him,” she said, 44 and moreover he 
isn’t lost; that is, he was lost, but the lost has been found. 1 
hope ” (suddenly) 44 he hasn’t been lost again and rediscovered. 
I really cannot afford another reward. In fact, a hundred dollars 
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seemed a good deal to pay for him once,'after I had had a good 
look at him, but then the child so doted on the creature. I will 
tell you all about it: The dog belongs to a little daughter of a 
woman who darns for me — oh, yes, I do darn — a dear child who 
has been a cripple since her babyhood. In some manner the dog 
became lost. It was a case of get it back or let the child grieve 
herself ill. I felt a little, as the men say ‘flush’ yesterday, so I 
advertised for the dog, and a most wonderful paper, I assure you, 
is the one you represent, for it was scarcely dawn when the finder 
of the dog came ringing at the bell. My maid paid the money 
and I at once sent the dog to its pining little mistress. I really 
feel like a fire hero or something, but I beg you won’t print the 
story, or certainly not with my name.” 

Being a clever newspaper woman, Miss Lewis avoided a direct 
reply by saying, “ I suppose you know who found the dog ? ” 

“ Indeed, I do not; neither do I care ; that, as our dear old pro¬ 
fessor used to say, ‘is a mere detail.’ ” 

“ Then you haven’t seen the paper containing your ad. ? ” 

“ No; why?” 

Miss Lewis drew from her muff the note-book in which she had 
pasted the proof of the two advertisements. 

“ It’s sucli a curious coincidence that the dog should be adver¬ 
tised both as lost and found in the same column,” she said, hand¬ 
ing the book to Miss Van Twyne. 

A bright east light came in through the windows of the room in 
which they were sitting, making the deep rush of color that a 
moment later flooded the face of the heiress doubly conspicuous. 
For at least a minute the girl sat staring silently, intently, at the 
page. Then, without a word, she returned the book. 

“I believe you know Mr. Sutcliff ?” said her visitor, presently. 
“I have met him,” was the reply, “but” (rising) “you really 
must excuse me. I am glad to be of service to you at any time, 
but I hope you will not print this story.” 

As the door closed upon the newspaper woman all signs of 
lassitude left Miss Daisy Van Twyne. Up the stairs she sprang, 
two at a time, and bursting into her own room, a spacious, sunny 
apartment furnished in blue, seized the telephone from its silver 
holder and began to ring furiously. 
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44 Is this Margaret? Yes, yes, Daisy. Can you possibly manage 
to run around here? I must see you. No, it’s more important 
than that. Half an hour? Well, hurry, I’m on ice till you come.” 

In a few minutes two highly excited young women were looking 
into each other’s faces in Miss Van Twyne’s pretty boudoir. 

44 It’s all very well, Margaret Templeton, for you to defend him, 
but will you have the goodness to explain how it can be construed 
into anything but a cold, cruel, deadly insult ? Didn’t know that 
I had offered the reward ? Then how did he know where to send 
the animal ? I tell you I signed my full initials, 4 D. A. V.,’ and 
the number of this house. Moreover, Simpson tells me that the 
young man who brought the dog came down the Avenue from 
the direction of the Blossom Club. Oh, if I only had a brother! The 
maddening part of it, Mag, is that the last time I saw him, the 
night of our quarrel, you know, he had the impertinence to com¬ 
ment upon what he was pleased to call 4 the extravagance of the 
girls in Our set,’ our 4 irresponsibility,’ I think he put it. Of course 
that was before the real row began, but it led up to it in a measure. 
I can see it all now. He’ll have the money framed and show it in 
strict confidence to his intimate friends as the price Daisy Van 
Twyne paid for a mongrel dog.” 

44 My dear girl,” interrupted the other, 44 Mr. Sutcliff is not a cad.” 

44 1 don’t know what he is,” she replied, beginning to show 
symptoms of a quivering lip, 44 and,” bravely, 44 1 don’t care, but if 
he were here this moment — ” 

A knock at the door preceded the entrance of a maid, who handed 
a card to Miss Van Twyne. The girl gasped, clutched frantically 
at her hair, and then read aloud, in what was really, though 
unconsciously, a tragic tone : 44 Arthur Sutcliff.” 

Her friend grasped her wrists and said, 44 You will see him 
Daisy? ” 

The maid stood embarrassed in the centre of the room. 

44 Yes, I will see him,” in the determined voice of a woman 
who prefers death to neglect of duty. 44 Mary, tell Simpson to 
announce that I will be down directly.” 

44 You dear thing,” said Miss Templeton, when the maid had 
withdrawn, and she threw both arms around her friend’s neck. 

44 Don’t, don’t crumple me, Mag ; don’t make me teary. I must 
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be a fright as I am. You stay here and, as Harry says, just 4 root ’ 
for me to vindicate our sex.” 

Neither girl could help smiling at this, and it was with a vestige 
of that lovely expression still lingering around the dimpled spots 
in her flushed cheeks that she entered the drawing-room. 

Arthur Sutcliff arose. His face wore an expression that was 
hard to analyze. Misery and mirth seemed struggling there. He 
held out his hand, but it was overlooked, rather than declined, and 
both sat down. He spoke first: 

44 1 came to see about that lost dog.” 

44 Do you want to buy him back ? ” said the girl, icily. 

44 Never having been mine, I do not see how it is possible,” he 
replied. 

‘‘•Perhaps you’d like him as a — a — souvenir?” She was feel¬ 
ing at ease now. 

44 A souvenir of what? ” He was clearly growing less at ease. 

44 Why, of to-day of course; of this morning; of the occasion 
upon which you exhibited so much cleverness — men like to keep 
such dates in memory, do they not? ” 

44 1 will not pretend to misunderstand you, Miss Van Twyne,” 
he said. 44 Humiliating as it is to my self-respect — ” 

44 Oh, pray leave the question of self-respect out of the matter,” 
she interrupted glibly, conscious of the fact that she was now 
mistress of the situation. 44 It appears to me entirely a matter of 
disrespect.” 

44 And do you dare — ” 

44 Dare! Mr. Sutcliff,” she repeated superbly. 

44 Yes, dare! ” He leaned forward in his chair so that she had 
to draw back or remain dangerously near his lips. 44 Dare accuse 
me of wilfully treating you with disrespect.” He laughed ner¬ 
vously. 44 Miss Van Twyne — Daisy — ” 

She sprang from her chair. 44 Be kind enough to explain the 
purpose of your visit, Mr. Sutcliff.” 

There are certain tones in a woman’s voice that act like ice 
water. He was no longer faint. 

44 The purpose is veiy easily explained. It is to return to you 
this money.” As he spoke he extended a one hundred dollar bill. 

44 It is not mine, Mr. Sutcliff.” 
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“I beg your pardon,” he replied, “it is the money you paid for 
the dog I had the honor to find.” 

“ I do not want it.” The girl began to feel firm ground slip¬ 
ping from under her. 

“You don’t suppose I want it?” said the man. 

“ Then, then,” (weakly) “ why did you allow your man to take 
it in the first place?” 

He smiled. His ground grew firmer as hers slid away. “I 
might say,” he replied, “that I allowed him to take it in order 
to have this excuse for visiting you, but that would not be true. 
As a matter of fact, I knew nothing of the circumstance.” 

“ But you returned the dog? ” 

“Excuse me, I did not. Until fifteen minutes ago, when a 
young woman from The Boaster called and showed me a copy of 
your advertisement, I had not the remotest idea to whom the valu¬ 
able animal belonged. The young woman did me the further 
honor of saying that she had seen you and that you knew the fact 
that it was my agent who had collected your reward. That was a 
situation which seemed to demand an explanation from me. 
Hence I came, Miss Van Twyne.” 

He still held the one hundred dollar bill in his hand and the 
girl was looking at it in a fascinated way. “That is not the 
money I gave,” she said, “ it was all in five dollar bills. Where 
did you get that?” 

For the first time in the interview he hesitated. “I — I,” he 
stammered. 

“ You are deceiving me,” she said. “ What does it mean ? I 
don’t understand it. Where is the money I paid? Why do you 
bring me this bill ? ” 

The comic side of the situation now appealed to him, despite his 
realization of the fact that it was a critical moment in their lives. 
He laughed as he replied: 

“Well, to tell the truth, Miss Van Twyne, I would like very 
much to know what has become of your money. It looks as 
though a deep, dark conspiracy, as the papers say, was centring 
around” (he looked her full in the eyes) “ us two.” 

She blushed. “ Then it was not your man who brought me the 
dog, and yet you come to return the reward ? ” 
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“Well,” he said, “I couldn’t bear to have you rest in the 
belief that I had collected it under — under such circumstances.” 

44 And you proposed to force upon me money of your own to 
which I have no earthly claim.” 

44 1 did not expect you to know,” said he, meekly. 44 1 saw no 
other way out of the dilemtna, and ” (defiantly) 44 1 deny that I 
possess anything to which you have no earthly claim.” 

He took her hand. She did not resist. Remarks which, having 
no essential bearing on this narrative, are omitted were exchanged 
between them, and then Miss Van Twyne said : 

44 We will preserve the advertisements, will we not, Arthur — 
the lost and the found. I shall have mine framed.” 

44 And I will wear the precious slip in my watch case,” said he. 
44 1 haven’t yet seen the paper, but I will get a copy at once.” 

44 We take it,” said she, and leaving the room for a moment 
returned with the morning Boaster. From his pocket he drew a 
penknife, and together they turned the leaves of the newspaper in 
search of the Lost and Found column. 

44 Oh, here it is,” she exclaimed, her little forefinger running 
down the list of advertisements. 44 Lost, lost, lost, lost, found — ” 
she stopped. 44 Why, it isn’t here,” she said wonderingly. Then 
hurriedly examining the date to make sure that it was the current 
issue, they looked at each other in amazement. 

44 1 think,” said he at last, 44 they print several editions. It must 
have been in some other edition than this.” 

44 I’ll send to the newsdealer’s and get them all,” said she. 

A little later they sat with a pile of much-crumpled Boasters on 
the floor before them, in no one of which they had been able to 
find the advertisements they searched for. 

44 But Miss What’s-her-name, of the Boaster , showed it to me, in 
print,” said Miss Van Twyne, her brow wrinkled with perplexity. 

44 She also showed it to me,” said the man. 

44 And she’ll write a horrid sensational article about it! ” 

44 Daisy,” said Mr. Sutcliff, 44 if this is all a dream, promise me 
that you won’t forget it when you awaken. I am going now to 
find Tom Archer. He had a journalistic experience at one time 
and may be able to explain how things can be in type and not in 
type at the same moment. I confess it is beyond me.” 
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Iu the billiard-room of the Blossom Club Tom Archer resisted 
the fascination of pool long enough to be made aware, in strictest 
confidence, of all that had that morning befallen his friend. 

“It’s simple,” said he presently; “they suppressed the two 
advertisements in order to get what they call a 4 scoop ’ or 4 beat ’ 
on the other papers. Of course they recognized the addresses and 
saw there was a good story behind. If they had printed the 
advertisements all the other newspapers would have 4 been on,’ so 
they simply left them out.” 

44 But the newspaper woman showed me the items in print,” 
said Mr. Sutcliff. 

44 Only a proof of them,” replied Mr. Archer. 

44 Then a long article associating Miss Van Twyne’s name with 
mine will appear to-morrow, I suppose.” 

44 Beyond a doubt,” replied Mr. Archer. 44 Hold on,” he added 
suddenly. 44 You paid for that advertisement to be inserted, 
didn’t you, and so did Miss Van Twyne, and you both hold receipts ? 
Having accepted yo;ir money, The Boaster bound itself to print 
the advertisements or to return them to you intact. You have a 
damage suit aga nst the paper, if they make any other use of those 
advertisements. Allow me to act as your agent in this affair, 
Sutcliff.” 

The two men sought the telephone booth and the connection 
between the Blossom Club and the office of the Daily Boaster was 
promptly made. A complete and entirely justified disclaimer by 
the editors of having wilfully withheld the advertisements fol¬ 
lowed, of course, but in no wise affected the attitude of those at 
the Blossom Club end of the telephone. 

It therefore happened that sundown found two proofreading 
44 subs.” looking for another occupation, while between No. 369 
and No. 561 Livingston Avenue a complete restoration of harmo¬ 
nious relations had been established — without publicity. 



The Cold Storage Baby.” 


BY EVA L. OGDEN. 



IN the summer of 1892, the heir of the property 
of which I was in charge came down from 
Canada to talk over matters with me and re¬ 
ceive some of the articles in my custody. We 
made an inventory of these, and some he 
packed in his satchel along with his law books, 
to carry back with him. Some, however, he decided to leave with 
me until certain questions relative to their disposal should be settled. 
Among these articles was a small but valuable diamond in a green 
velvet case. He informed me that there was some dispute about the 
title to this jewel, and that he preferred leaving it in my charge until 
he had completed some negotiations by which he might become its 
possessor. We examined it carefully, then replaced it in the 
green velvet case, and I myself locked it up in the heavily iron- 
bound oaken box, about eighteen inches long and six inches high, 
which answered for the Conyngham family jewel-box. 

Five months thereafter, Mr. Conyngham wrote saying that the 
negotiations were completed and asking me to send him the dia¬ 
mond. I went to the safe, took out the casket, and opened it. 
The diamond was gone ! 

I could not believe my eyes. I examined every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the casket. I had carried the key on my own person since 
the moment I had locked the box in the presence of Mr. Conyng¬ 
ham, and yet there was no sign of the jewel. I took out every 
article in the box. There were various heirlooms — a necklace of 
pearls and diamonds, an exquisite miniature of the time of the 
First Empire, ear-rings and brooches of finely wrought gold, 
knee-buckles set with brilliants — such things as accumulate in 
any old family of wealth and position. I took out my copy of 
the inventory and carefully compared it with the contents of the 
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box. Everything was there except the diamond. I locked up the 
box once more and sat down to do a little hard thinking, and then 
I wrote as follows: 

Mb. 8. G. Conyngham, 

Dear Sir: — As you and I closed the Jewel casket together it seems to me advisable 
that we should open it together. I therefore await your coming, which I trust will be 
soon. Your obedient servant, 

Elliott Strong. 

“There,” said I to myself, “that’ll fix him. “If he doesn’t 
come, but sends word he can’t for any reason under heaven, I’ll 
know he is guilty. If he plays a bluff and comes I’ll watch him 
open the box, and if he doesn’t betray himself to me then I’m a 
cabbage-head, that’s all.” 

Two days after came a telegram from Conyngham announcing 
day and hour when he would be on hand. Promptly at the ap¬ 
pointed time he appeared. He came directly to the house, greeted 
me with his usual cordiality, the cordiality of a son of the house 
toward a man more than twice his age, and the trusted friend and 
adviser of his family for thirty years, and went with me immedi¬ 
ately into my office. I opened the safe, took out the box and 
handed it to him. He fitted the key to the lock, turned it, lifted 
the lid and looked up at me with such surprise, dismay and hor¬ 
ror written on his face that I sprang forward involuntarily, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Good Heavens, Conyngham ! What is it ? ” 

He pointed down into the box. I gazed and gasped. There, 
enclosed in an inner box of glass, lay a tiny, beautifully shaped 
living baby. There seemed to be some sort of breathing appara¬ 
tus connected with it, for I could see bubbles of air passing con¬ 
tinually into the inner box. On one side of the glass lay a piece 
of yellow parchment. On it were these words in a queer, but 
legible hand: 

October 17 , 1863 . 

To him who may open this box : I am a benefactor of the human race. I have 
solved a great and momentous problem. After years of trial and experiment I have 
perfected my devices and learned how to preserve the young of the human species in 
cold storage until they are wanted, when they can be taken from their receptacles and 
given to an anxiously waiting world. Henceforth no family need suffer, as now, from 
an alternate superabundance and scarcity of children. No family, unless utterly and 
irreclaimably bad, need entirely die out. 

When children are plenty, and, as usual at such times, of better quality both physi¬ 
cally and mentally, let a few be carefully put up for future family use, to draw upon 
when the supply is both scant and poor. The advantages of my invention are patent to 
the meanest understanding. 
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It would be well to put this child immediately into an incubator and summon an ex¬ 
perienced physician to oversee the process of restoration to a normal state. If it live 
— but I will not write an if. It will live, and live to demonstrate to an idiotic world 
the greatness of 

Tbrah Fairwbather. 


I read this document aloud, in bewildered amazement. Conyng- 
ham was striding up and down the room, fairly blazing. 

44 Poor little beggar! ” he cried. 44 Made the subject of a beastly 
experiment by some bloody saw-bones ! Strong, how long do you 
suppose he’s been in there ? ” 

44 Lord ! how do I know ? ” I groaned. 44 This paper’d make it 
twenty-seven years, and it says, put him in an incubator immedi¬ 
ately. Have you got such a thing as an incubator handy? If 
we don’t put him in, and he dies, some fool policeman will arrest 
us as accessories after the fact and there will be five experts to 
swear that that parchment is in your handwriting and four that 
it’s in mine. It stands us in hand to move lively.” 

44 Incubator ? ” groaned Conyngham. 44 What do I know about 
incubators and where to find them in this beastly town? Gad! 
I’d look pretty trotting after an incubator at ten o’clock at night 
with the story that I had just found a baby in my jewel-box! 
Any self-respecting policeman would say, 44 Them as hides can 
find.” And by the way, how did he get there ? I’ll take my oath 
he wasn’t there the last time I saw the inside of that box! ” 

“ If I wasn’t an old lawyer and didn’t know better than to 
swear to anything, I’d say the same thing,” I answered. 44 But I 
tell you we’ve got to move lively. I know how bad I could make 
this look for any one else in our position. Call a cab, will you? 
I’ll shut this thing up.” 

44 Don’t! ” cried Conyngham in alarm. 44 You’ll suffocate the 
little chap.” 

44 Conyngham,” I answered, 44 that parchment, if the date is 
correct, declares that he has been in here twenty-seven years. 
Half an hour more won’t hurt him,” and I locked the box. 

Five minutes afterward we were driving furiously toward the 
nearest hospital. We asked about incubators and were directed to 
a place where, we were informed, there were several in operation 
tinder the supervision of experts. It took ten .minutes more to 
reach the place. 
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Conyngham, younger than I, sprang out first and rushed in. 
He came back in a few moments, eager and excited. 

“ Hurry up, Strong! ” he cried. “ They have half a dozen 
running here and I’ve picked out a good one,” and without wait¬ 
ing for an answer he ran up the steps again. 

As I jumped from the cab, box in hand, my foot caught in some 
way and I fell forward, striking heavily against a passing pedes¬ 
trian, while the box flew out of my hand. The man caught me, 
saving me from the pavement, and picking up the box, restored it 
to me. 

44 Lord! ” I cried, “ I hope I haven’t killed it! ” and involun¬ 
tarily I raised it to my ear and shook it gently with a faint hope 
that I should hear a cry. 

44 What is it? ” asked the stranger, curiously. 

44 Oh, nothing, nothing ! ” I answered. 44 Thank you much, sir, 
for your kindness,” and I went up the steps of the hospital, 
gingerly. 

Dr. Aler came forward to meet me. 

44 1 understand you have a child which you wish put into an in¬ 
cubator,” he said. 

44 Yes,” I answered; “but it isn’t exactly our baby. We found 
it, as I suppose Mr. Conyngham has told you.” 

44 Come into my private room, gentlemen,” remarked Dr. Aler, 
looking curiously at the box, “ and let me see the child.” 

We followed him into his private room. We laid the box on 
the table and all three bent eagerly over it as Conyngham un¬ 
locked it, and, as he raised the lid, before our eyes lay a pearl 
and diamond necklace, a miniature of the time of the First 
Empire, ear-rings and brooches of finely wrought gold, knee „ 
buckles set with brilliants, a handsome diamond, lying in an open 
green velvet case — and that was all. 

Conyngham and I straightened ourselves with a cry ; Dr. Aler 
looked at us both with judicial haughtiness. 

“Do I understand, gentlemen,” he said, “that you found this 
box?” 

“ N-no, not exactly,” said Conyngham. “ The box is mine.” 

44 Ah, the box is yours ! And the jewels ? ” 

44 The jewels are mine, too ! ” 
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“ Ah I and what did you find ? ” 

“We found the baby.” 

“ Where did you find that ? ” 

“ In the box.” 

“ In that box, along with the jewels ? ” 

“ Oh, no, instead of the jewels. It was in cold storage, don’t 
you know ? To be kept till it should be wanted, you know.” 

Conyngham was committed for examination as to his sanity. 
I was committed, as I knew I would be, for conspiracy. It took 
a week to straighten out matters, and there are two men that I 
will get even with, if I live long enough. 

When it was all over, and Conyngham and I had got into my 
den and locked the door behind us : 

“ Strong,” said he, “ I swear I saw a baby in that box.” 

“ Conyngham,” I answered, “ if I were not a lawyer, and did 
not know better than to swear to anything, so would I. What’s 
that paper on the floor by your foot ? ” 

He picked it up. It was the letter of Terah Fairweather. 
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|BOUT four o’clock in the morning, Uncle Hank 
Witherspoon would climb up on the box while 
the sun was tossing a few experimental shafts 
of light across the cafion, and, watching with 
pride and satisfaction the leaders dancing little 
dust clouds out of the stage road, would re¬ 
mark to bystanders who turned up their coat collars and talked 
politics to keep warm : 

“ Some men are born hostlers ; you sees it by the way they lifts 
a hoss’s foot; some sales how to ride, and most gin’r’lly they over¬ 
runs their boots ’n their spurs is bright; and then there be others 
that are fine at hoofin’ it and lambastin’ a pack train with a raw- 
hide an’ one hundred choice selections from two langidges ; but as 
for me, my special speci-ality is just plain drivin’ of a stage; a 
stage with four hosses; just that and nothin’ more.” 

With that, Uncle Hank would loosen his whip, the leaders 
would rear like chargers on a monument, the wheel horses would 
gather their feet under them — and down the road, pitching, sway¬ 
ing, leaving behind them a wall of dust, would go the famous 
Mokelumne stage, while half the population of Paradise Bar — they 
were early risers in the camp — would stand with hands in pock¬ 
ets, staring after in silent admiration. 

Uncle Hank was wiry and grizzled and storm-beaten ; his pointed 
beard stood out at a strong angle to his determined nose ; his eyes 
were of a mild and pleasant blue, but the fire in them awaited only 
the flint. His laugh was merry, but he had a voice that would 
make the most obstreperous horse remember that he was but as tbs' 
dust of the earth before this master. 

Uncle Hank was at the helm of the transportation system of 
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Paradise Bar; he and his stage the connecting link between camp 
and civilization, the latter represented by the county seat, Meadow 
Lark. Uncle Hank, recognizing his importance in both communi¬ 
ties, and especially in Paradise Bar, was as gracious as an only 
hope—he was never forlorn — to which a community clung 
would naturally be expected to be. He was an absolute dictator, 
it was true; he even decided the locations of the passengers on the 
stage, and settled disputes as to outside and inside. But he was 
autocratic wisely, and there was really no reason why he should 
have been called upon to divide his sovereignty. 

Yet, one sad day the Aladdin Bonanza Company built a lumber 
road down from Paradise Bar to Lone Pine. At Lone Pine the 
new road connected with the line of the Gray Eagle Stage Com¬ 
pany, which, as Uncle Hank put it, flopped its way up from 
Meadow Lark. So, when the Gray Eagle extended its tri-weekly 
service from Lone Pine to Paradise Bar, trouble outcropped on 
Uncle Hank’s trail at once. 

George William Pike, of the Upper Basin, was the driver to 
whom Uncle Hank referred as the drygoods clerk who handled 
the ribbons for the opposition corporation. George William sur¬ 
mised here and there and elsewhere, when he cornered an audi¬ 
ence, that the new route was two miles the shorter, and the 
grade, calculating ups and downs, at least five per cent, better. 
The report reached Uncle Hank by air line, of course. He was 
silent a little while, and then with elaborate courtesy thanked his 
informant, adding that he was greatly obliged, not for the news 
itself, but because he had for a long time been trying to recollect 
the name of the chap who left Placerville after trying circum¬ 
stances without advising his bondsmen. It was indeed strange 
that a man caught stealing garments from a poor washerwoman’s 
clothes line should be directing horses ; remarkably odd, when it 
was evident that he was cut out for a Chinaman and not a stage 
driver. So saying, Uncle Hank awoke an echo unusually far off, 
making it jump startled from the hillside at the crack of his whip, 
and drove on. 

There was some difference of opinion in Paradise Bar concern¬ 
ing the merits of the two lines; so long as they ran on different 
days and at different hours, the question could not be satisfactorily 
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settled, and the Bright Light kept open an hour later in the even¬ 
ing to permit a full discussion of the subject — thereby saving 
shutting up at all. 

The real trouble began when the Gray Eagle line, perceiving 
that Uncle Hank continued to carry the larger part of the business, 
borrowed his schedule and started to operate upon it with their 
new yellow coach with vermilion trimmings and four white 
horses, to say nothing of George William Pike with his curled 
mustache, red necktie and stand-up collar. He would have worn 
a silk hat too — the owners of the line were aristocrats, with ideas 
and winter residences in Lunnon — but Morosin* Jones who 
squirmed his shoulders and clasped his hands like an awkward 
maid of fifteen when he talked, begged him to desist, he, Mor- 
osin’, had such an unconquerable inclination to perforate high hats 
with his forty-four wherever they might be. George William 
wisely desisted. 

Uncle Hank’s stage had nothing but a faint recollection of 
paint, and was written over with history recorded by bullet holes; 
the harness was apt to be patched, and Nebuchadnezzar, the off 
leader, was wall-eyed, and his partner, Moloch, sway-backed and 
short-maned. Of the wheel horses, one was a gray with hoofs 
that needed constant paring; the other had the appearance of a 
white-washed house at which mud had been flung with startling 
effect. Of the two, Rome and Athens, no god could have decided 
which was entitled to the palm of ugliness ; but Uncle Hank, who 
loved them all with the love a man may have for a homely dog, 
declared that the wheel-horses were beauty spots in nature along¬ 
side the leaders. 

It was a memorable morning on which the two stages left Para¬ 
dise Bar together. The yellow stage, with its nickel-plated har¬ 
ness and white horses and tan-gloved driver, started three minutes 
first; and then, as if gathering up his horses and the stage and the 
reins altogether, Uncle Hank went down the line. It was a lively 
experience for the passengeis; bends they went around on two 
wheels, creeks they took at a leap, boulders and ruts only they 
avoided, and that because a scientist was using his science. The 
grade of the other line must have been at that time very good, for 
Uncle Hank had been only four minutes hitched in front of the 
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Elysium Hotel when the other stage drew up. It was true that 
he picked his teeth as if he had been in to lunch, and casually en¬ 
quired of a passenger, so that George William might hear, if they 
had stopped for dinner on the road, or did they expect to get it at 
the hotel; whereat the passenger, jolted and jarred beyond good 
manners, roared: 

“Stop for dinner! Great Scott! We stopped for nothing — 
boulders, rivers, landslides or precipices ; if his Satanic Majesty 
was after us, he found the worst trail he ever travelled — and I 
can’t imagine what other reason there could be for such driving.” 

The passenger went into the hotel, George William said some¬ 
thing below his breath and Uncle Hank smiled. 

Alas for vanity! Ever it goes before a stumble, a broken spring 
or a sick horse. The stages had different schedules for the upward 
trip, but on the next journey downward disaster overtook Uncle 
Hank. Seven of the nine hours’ ride were accomplished, and the 
stage was at the mouth of the cahon. Here a point of rock 
thrusts itself forward, marking a sharp turn in the road. Around 
this turn galloped the horses, and twenty feet before him, sunning 
itself in the road, Moloch saw an eleven-button rattler. He knew 
what that meant, and sat down and slid with all four feet plowing 
the mountain road. They stopped short of the snake, that had 
coiled and awaited their coming and then, perceiving the enemy 
otherwise engaged, had wisely slipped into the manzanitas by the 
roadside. Fifteen precious minutes were used in repairing the 
disaster to the harness — and the race was lost. 

That night, for the first time in the ten years in which he had 
been the oracle of two communities, Uncle Hank, instead of tell¬ 
ing stories and expounding wisdom for the benefit of the unen¬ 
lightened below, went up to his room immediately after dinner and 
retired without lighting his candle. George William put on a 
new pink necktie and his beloved silk hat, and went about, step¬ 
ping high like one of his white horses, but casting wary glances 
abroad for the appearance of one Morosin’ Jones, who was coy and 
fidgety and could perforate a dollar at one hundred feet. 

In Paradise Bar every game was settled by the best two out of 
three. Life was too feverish and too short to await three out of 
five, and it was against the principles of the camp to leave any 
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question undecided. Therefore, it was tacitly understood that the 
winner of the next race would be the standard of comparison 
thereafter in matters pertaining to travel. Other stage lines 
would be second class, ranking just above a mule train. There 
was another reason: Paradise Bar was exceedingly fond of excite¬ 
ment, but it had no mind to risk its neck in stage racing down the 
mountain side forever and ever; precipices yawned too many in¬ 
vitations. The personal feeling and the betting both heavily fav¬ 
ored Uncle Hank, both gratifying and troubling to him. 

There is little doubt that in the third race, under fair conditions, 
Uncle Hank would have won; he would either have won or gone 
over a precipice. But Rome, who had never before been known 
to have anything the matter with him save an abnormal appetite 
for grain, fell slightly lame. All day before the race Uncle Hank 
worried over this, all night he tossed in his blankets, and was only 
partly relieved the next day when Rome appeared again to be all 
right, and ate hay as if under the impression that the sun was 
shining and there was plenty more being made. The last two 
days had greatly changed Uncle Hank; he carried his head so that 
his beard touched his breast; his hat was slouched low over his 
eyes ; he kept his hands in his pockets and spoke in monosyllables. 
He ate little and had a far-away look in his blue eyes. He saw 
his fame departing, his reputation collapsing, all that a man may 
build in this life, whether he creates empires or digs post-holes, 
crumbling — the reputation of “ being onto his job.” 

The next morning, with the fear of that lameness in his heart, 
Uncle Hank hitched up and drove down the main street. He saw 
the yellow stage, also ready. There was no evidence of lameness 
in Rome as he drove up to the door of the express office, nor when 
the stage stopped at the Record Nugget for the hotel passengers. 
Uncle Hank’s despondent face became more cheerful; he looked 
older and grayer and even bent a little that morning, but he 
climbed up on the box with his old-time energy. His courage and 
spirit were never to be doubted; only that lameness in Rome wor¬ 
ried him. He gathered up the lines and loosened his whip; but 
the four did not go with their accustomed dashing display. In¬ 
stead there was confusion and hesitation ; in fifteen yards the slight 
lameness of the right wheel horse was apparent, and Uncle Hank 
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drew up. He dropped the lines and fora moment his face was in 
his hands. The other stage had gone. Nothing could ever con¬ 
vince the public satisfactorily, he thought, that after starting he 
had not given up the race through fear. The limp was scarcely 
apparent. He perhaps would not have noticed it for some miles 
had it not been for his haunting dread and the false start. Yet he 
knew what it would mean before the level was reached — a steep 
down grade and he would have to go walking into Meadow Lark, 
a loser by an hour. 

Uncle Hank, a broken old man, climbed down from the stage. 

44 Take ’em, George,” he said to the hostler. 44 There won’t be 
no stage down to-day.” 

He said no more, but passed amid a dead silence along the road 
through the population of Paradise Bar which had turned out 
to see the beginning of the deciding race. Some guessed at 
the reason; and to all it became apparent when the horses were 
taken back to the stable and carefully examined. 

That day Uncle Hank did not appear, nor the next; so Bob Al¬ 
len went up to his cabin in the evening and, receiving no response 
to his knocking, kicked open the door and went in. Uncle Hank 
lay in his bunk, his face to the wall. To Bob’s expressions of 
sympathy and encouraging remarks, he made no reply; they were 
to him as the expressions engraved on tombstones, and but added 
bitterness now. To his arguments, Uncle Hank vouchsafed single 
words in return, and never turned his face from the wall. From 
sympathy to argument, from argument he drifted into bulldozing; 
alluded to Uncle Hank as a man afraid of things, among which he 
specified a large number in language that I will not reproduce; 
and when three connected words was the most he could get out of 
Uncle Hank even by this, Bob knew the case was desperate and 
retired, defeated. 

The friends of Uncle Hank, the entire population of Paradise 
Bar, gravely discussed the situation. It was unanimously decided 
that the yellow stage should thereafter stop outside of the camp 
limits, and Morosin’ Jones publicly announced, his shoulders work¬ 
ing up and down most nervously, that George William would im¬ 
mediately cease from wearing stand-up collars and red neckties; 
he would come into camp with a slouch hat, a flannel shirt and 
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teamster’s warranted-to-wear gloves — or it was quite likely he 
would never'go out again. This statement met with the silent 
approval of the entire assemblage; and George William, hearing 
of it, puzzled and bewildered, wisely refrained from coming into 
the camp limits at all, but remained by the stage. He explained 
in Meadow Lark that Paradise Bar had gone crazy; and a cheer¬ 
ful miner from that camp acquiesced, but added that some of the 
lunatics were not yet corralled, but still straying about; and said 
it looking so significantly at George William that the latter went 
home and hunted up a flannel shirt at once. 

The next morning a committee waited on Uncle Hank, prepared 
with arguments that would show him the error of broken-hearted¬ 
ness — the easiest thing in the world to cure if its victims would 
but live to tell us of it. Uncle Hank still lay with his face to the 
wall, and in a little while the news was abroad in the camp that 
Uncle Hank, still with his face to the wall, had resolutely died. 
It was a gray day in Paradise Bar; the melodeon in the Red Light 
was hushed; friends nodded instead of speaking as they passed by; 
the camp began to realize what it had lost. 

It was determined, as a last mark of the camp’s esteem for 
Uncle Hank, to make the journey to the place of the final tie-up 
simple but impressive. No formal meeting was held; the boys just 
gathered together And acted on a common idea. The whole camp 
would be in the procession, and they would go down to Meadow 
Lark over the old familiar road. Uncle Hank’s stage, carrying 
the old stage driver, would be at the head, of course ; then there 
was an awkward pause. More than one felt that it would add to 
the dignity of the occasion to have two stages, but finally, when 
Major Wilkerson arose and suggested that the Gray Eagle stage, 
carrying leading citizens, be placed next, there was a murmur of 
dissent. Then Bob Allen arose in his place and made the only 
known speech of his life: 

u Friends, you are on the wrong trail and will hit a blind cafion, 
certain. Of course we should have the other stage and Pike to 
drive it. Uncle Hank wasn’t the kind of a man to carry jealousy 
with him into camp. ’Twasn’t bein’ beat by Pike that broke Un¬ 
cle Hank’s heart; it was partly p’raps bein’ beat at all, and partly, 
to my way of thinkin’, because Paradise Bar didn’t stand behind 
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him. That was the main reason, gentlemen; he jest died of pure 
lonesomeness. When this yaller ve-hicle comes into camp, does 
we say to it: 4 You’re purty and you’re new, and probably your 
springs is all right and maybe your road; but you might jest as 
well pass on. Do you observe this old stage with its paint wore 
off and its bullet holes ? Do you see that it’s down a little on one 
side and some of the spokes is new and some are old ? Do you 
know that these four old hosses have been whoopin’ her up for 
Paradise Bar and for nothin’ else these ten years —and a sunshiny 
day and one chuck full of snow and sleet was all the same to 
them? Be you aware that this is our Uncle Hank, and that he 
has been workin’ our lead for us these fifteen years, and never lost 
a dollar or a pound of stuff or spilled a passenger, or asked one of 
the boys to hoof it because he hadn’t no dinero ? Those bullet 
holes — men behind masks made ’em, but Uncle Hank never tight¬ 
ened a ribbon for the whole caboodle. The paint’s been knocked 
off that stage in our service, and it’s ours. Therefore, though 
you be yaller and handsome, with consid’ble silver plate, we can’t 
back you against our own flesh ’n blood. And that settles it.’ 

44 Did we talk that way, boys? No, we jest stood off and gam¬ 
bled on the result as if Uncle Hank was a tra veilin’ stranger ’stead 
of the best friend we had. We stood off impartial like and invited 
the white hoss outfit to git in and win if it could. And now, gen¬ 
tlemen, have we got the nerve to dynamite this opposition stage 
line, when the whole gang of us ought to be blown sky high ? 

44 Uncle Hank wouldn’t have had it so. He didn’t cherish any 
ill feeling pussonally against anybody; whatever he said was be¬ 
cause they was takin’ away from him what lie had worked all his 
life for. He wasn’t jealous of George William, but of him as a 
stage driver, because we made him so. Boys, he loved us and was 
mighty proud of our regard — and we didn’t show it in the time 
of trial. And he’s gone over the great divide with tears in his 
eyes, and we are to blame. Who among any of us poor fools has 
a right to say that the other stage shouldn’t follow ? ” 

Bob sat down amid absolute silence, wiping his face vigorously. 
Major Wilkerson rose to his feet. 

44 1 renew my suggestion,” said he, 44 that we have the Gray 
Eagle stage. I think you’ll all agree that Bob’s right.” 
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Morosin’ Jones rose from his stump, suffused with emotion. 

44 In course he’s right,” he said, huskily. 44 But the stage 
oughter be painted black.” 

A murmur of assent greeted this speech. 

The day was beautiful. The procession went slowly down the 
old stage road, past Lime Point, through the Roaring River cafion, 
beyond up Reddy’s grade, over the First Summit and then through 
Little Forest to the watering place at the head of the last cafion. 
Every stream, every tree, every rock along the road was known to 
Uncle Hank. He was going home over a familiar way. The pine 
trees, with their sombre green, were silent; the little streams that 
went frolicking from one side of a cahon to another seemed sub¬ 
dued; it was spring, but the gray squirrels were not barking in 
the tree tops, and the quail seemed to pipe but faintly through the 
underbrush. The lupines and the bluebells nodded along the way; 
the chipmunks stood in the sunlight and stared curiously. 

All would have gone well had not George William Pike been 
a man without understanding — and such a man is beyond redemp¬ 
tion. He did not appreciate the spirit of the invitation to join in 
this last simple ceremony in honor of Uncle Hank. He accepted 
it as an apology from Paradise Bar and growled to himself because 
of the absurd request to paint the coach black — which he would 
not have done except for an order from the superintendent, who 
was a man of policy. A year could have been wasted in explain¬ 
ing that the invitation was an expression of humility and of atone¬ 
ment for the camp’s treatment of its own. So he came and wore 
his silk hat and his red necktie, and Morosin’ Jones almost had 
a spasm in restraining himself. 

Down the mountain side they went, slowly and decorously. 
Nothing eventful happened until the mouth of the cafion was 
cleared, and then George William became impatient. He could 
not understand the spirit of the occasion. Meadow Lark and sup¬ 
per were a long way off, and the luncheon at the Half-Way House 
had been light. So he began making remarks over his horses’ 
heads with the intention of hurrying up Gregg, who was driving 
the old stage. 

44 Well fitted for this kind of work, those horses, ain’t they?” 
he said. 44 Seems curious they were ever put on the stage.” 
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Gregg said nothing, bat tightened rein a bit. 

“Where will we stop for the night?” asked George William 
presently,, flicking the off leader's ear with his whip. 

Gregg turned around angrily. 

“ If you don’t like the way this thing is bein’ done, you can cut 
and go on in town alone; but if you don’t keep your mouth closed 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“ I don’t want to go into town alone,” rejoined George William 
pleasantly, “ but I reckon we’d go in better fashion if we was at 
the head of this percession.” 

“ Maybe you’d better try it,” said Gregg, reddening, and there¬ 
upon George William turned out his four white horses and his 
black stage, without saying anything to his two passengers, and 
proceeded to go around. 

jGregg gathered in the slack in his reins. “ Go back! ” he 
roared. But Pike, swinging wide to the right to avoid the far- 
reaching whip, went on. Nebuchadnezzar picked up his ears. 
Rome looked enquiringly at Athens, and Moloch snorted indig¬ 
nantly. Athens’ expression said very plainly: “Are we at our 
time of life going to permit four drawing-room apologies for 
horses and a new-fangled rattletrap to pass us on our own road? ” 
The negative response could be seen in the quiver that ran down 
each horse’s back. The leaders gently secured their bits between 
their teeth. 

So absorbed was Gregg in the strange action of George William 
that he paid little attention to his own horses. Up and down the 
line behind him men were waving and gesticulating and shouting. 

“ Don’t let him pass you ! ” yelled Wilkerson. That instruction 
ran up and down the line, clothed in a variety of picturesque and 
forcible utterances. But no instruction was needed by the horses 
in front of Gregg. 

They understood, and scarcely had the other stage turned into 
the main road ahead when they at one jump broke from a walk 
to a gallop. George William saw and gave his four the rein and 
the whip. Glancing back, Gregg watched the whole procession 
change from a line of decorous dignity to one of active excite¬ 
ment. Dust began to rise, men on horseback passed men on 
mules; men in buckboards passed men on lumber wagons. 
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George William held the road, and with it a great advantage. 
To pass him it would be necessary to go out among the rocks and 
the sage brush, and the white four were racing swiftly, rolling out 
behind them a blinding cloud of dust. Gregg set his teeth, and 
spoke encouragingly to his horses. 

George William turned and shouted back an insult: 

44 You needn’t hurry; we’ll tell them you’ll be there to-morrow. 
’Tend to your new business; there is nothing in the other for you. 
We’re going into town first.” 

44 Maybe,” said Gregg grimly — and loosened his whip. 

The four lifted themselves together at its crack; in another half 
mile they were ready to turn out to go around. Gregg watched 
for a place anxiously. Brush and boulders seemed everywhere, 
but finally he. chose a little sandy wash along which ran the road 
for a way. Turning out, he went into the sand and lost ten 
yards. He heard George William laugh sarcastically. But the 
old stage horses had been in sand before, and had but one pas¬ 
senger besides their driver. In a little while they were abreast 
the leaders, and here they stayed and could gain no farther. For 
George William laid on the lash, and the road was good. On 
they went, the one stage running smoothly on the hard road, the 
other swaying, bounding, rocking among the rocks and the gullies. 
A little while they ran thus, and then the road began to tell. 
Pike shouted triumphantly. Gregg, with despair in his heart, 
watched with grief the loss of inch after inch. 

44 What can I do ? ” he groaned — and turning, he found him¬ 
self face to face with Uncle Hank. The reins dropped from his 
nerveless hands, and his face went white. 

44 Give me a hand,” shouted Uncle Hank, and over the swinging 
door he crawled on the seat — and Gregg perceived he was flesh 
and blood. The old fire was in his eyes, he stood erect and 
loosened his whip with his left hand easily as of yore. And 
then something else happened. The line behind was scattered and 
strung out to perhaps a mile in length, but every eye was on the 
racing coaches. They saw the familiar figure of the old stage 
driver, saw him gather up the reins; saw, and understood that he 
had come back to life again, and up and down that line went a 
cheer such as Paradise Bar will seldom hear again. 
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Uncle Hank sent the whip waving over the backs of his be¬ 
loved. “ Nebuchadnezzar ! Moloch ! Rome! Athens ! Come ! 
No loafing now. This is our road, our stage — and our camp is 
shouting. Don’t you hear the boys! Ten years together, you ’n 
me. Whose dust have we taken ? Answer me ! Good, Athens, 
good — steady, Rome, you blessed whirlwind. Reach out, Neb 
— that’s it — reach. Easy, Moloch, easy; never mind the rocks. 
Yo-ho! Yo-ho-o-o ! In we go ! ” 

At the first words of the master, the four lifted themselves as 
if inspired. Then they stretched lowly and ran; ran because 
they knew as only horses can know ; ran as his voice ran, strong 
and straight. In three minutes they turned in ahead of the white 
horses and the funereal stage. The race was practically won. 

Uncle Hank, with the hilarious Gregg alongside, drove into 
Meadow Lark ten minutes ahead of all others — and Meadow 
Lark in its astonishment almost stampeded. After a while the 
rest of Paradise Bar arrived, two of its leading citizens, who had 
started out in a certain black stage drawn by four horses, coming 
in on foot. They were quite non-committal in their remarks, 
but it was inferred from a few words dropped casually that, after 
the stage stopped, they lost some time in chasing the driver back 
into the foothills; and it was observed that they were quite 
gloomy over their failure to capture him. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Morosin’ Jones in an ecstasy of joy. 
“ What’s the good of cherishin’ animosity? Why, for all I care he 
kin wear that red necktie now if he wants to ” — then after a 
pause — “ yes, and the silk hat, too, if he’s bound to be a cabby.” 

Uncle Hank was smiling and shaking hands with everybody and 
explaining how the familiar motion of the stage had brought him 
out of his trance. 

“ I’m awful glad to have you here, boys; mighty glad to see 
you. The hosses and me are proud. I’ll admit it. We oughter 
be. Ain’t Paradise Bar with us, and didn’t we win two out of 
three, after all ? ” 



A Burglar Bridegroom.* 


BY CALLY BYLAND. 

ITH his overcoat thrown over his arm and his hat 
and gloves in his hand, 44 Bobby” Tunstall stood 
waiting for his bride. The room in which he 
exercised his patience was blazing with electric 
lights, which repeated themselves in myriad re¬ 
flections in the gorgeous display of gold, silver 
and cut-glass gifts strewn about the apartment in careless pro¬ 
fusion. Bobby revolved slowly and looked about him. 

44 Whew! ” he said, under his breath: 44 A small fortune in 
themselves.” 

He looked up quickly as a step sounded in the hall outside, but 
it was only a maid, bringing in 44 Miss Laura’s ” handbag to wait 
beside his own, and he turned again to his survey of the costly 
wedding compliments. 

A magnificent necklace of pearls and diamonds lay in an open 
case before him, and he picked it up and stared at it. 

44 Not less than twenty thousand,” he said, and sighed. 

It was long since he had held the equivalent of such a sum in 
his hand. His mind rapidly reviewed the past few months. How 
distinctly he remembered the first evening Jack Tarleton had 
brought him to this very room, to call upon Miss Bridges. How 
long ago it seemed, and yet how short the time since he had 
realized that he was desperately in love. How sickening the 
qualm of conscience when he discovered that he was his old 
friend’s successful rival; how elated he had been when the Adored 
One promptly accepted him. 

Bobby was a generous soul, as his rapidly dwindling funds 
showed in the radiant days that followed, and the few crisply 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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folded bills which he was now fingering nervously in his pocket 
were the sole means for a wedding journey. 

44 Not a very brilliant prospect for a lavish honeymoon,” he 
murmured, and again his eye fell on the glittering necklace. 

Which of the Three Tricky Sisters suddenly extinguished the 
electric lights! Only for two seconds, but when they flashed up 
again with a little sizzle of renewed energy Bobby found the dia¬ 
mond necklace in his hand — how, he could not tell. 

A light step on the stair, and the necklace slipped into his 
pocket and its case into a convenient waste-basket, while Bobby 
turned with a smile to greet his bride, who stood blushing in the 
doorway. 

Following a prevalent fad, Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Tunstall re¬ 
fused to divulge to family or friends the plan for their wedding 
journey, and so it was not until they were discussing their first 
dinner in their cozy little home — one of the wedding presents — 
that they were made acquainted with the loss of the necklace. 

Bobby turned white, as Laura’s sister Agnes told with dramatic 
effect the tragic tale, and Laura said, giving his hand a little sur¬ 
reptitious squeeze under the table: 44 1 really believe you feel the 
loss more keenly than I do, darling.” 

44 1 am sure I do,” said Bobby. 

All that evening the necklace hung about his neck like the 
Ancient Mariner’s albatross, and at night it was securely tucked 
away into his sponge bag, for, he argued, that would be the last 
place a burglar would ever think of searching for valuables. 

Although, through skilful management, he had been able to 
bring the necklace home without pledging a pearl for the purpose 
which had impelled him to purloin it, his heart sank at the futile 
devices of his brain for returning it to its rightful owner. 

At first he thought of making a joke of the whole affair with 
his wife, but when he learned from Agnes the enormous excite¬ 
ment the matter had created, and was told that detectives were at 
work on the case, he gave up that scheme. As for going to Mr. 
Bridges, he preferred to imagine rather than experience a father- 
in-law’s wrath. All night he was tormented by dreadful dreams, 
in which sponge bags played leading parts, and a necklace of 
millstones hung about his neck. 


A BURGLAR BRIDEGROOM. 
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But the newspaper by his plate at breakfast brought him the 
first easy moment he had known for weeks, for in a prominent 
place he read this advertisement : 

$3000 REWARD. 

THE above reward will be paid, and no questions asked, for the re¬ 
turn of tbe necklace taken on the night of Jan. 19, from the residence of 
R. C. Bridges, to that address, or to 60 Broadway. 

“No questions asked ! ” The phrase shone from the page rosy 
with the light of hope. Laura was amazed at the change in her 
husband’s appearance when she came tripping down to breakfast. 

“ There, dearest! ” she exclaimed. “ I knew that tonic was just 
what you needed. You look even better than you did before our 
marriage.” 

“I have certainly found a wonderful relief,” said Bobby, 
solemnly. 

Mr. Bridges sat in'his private office, immersed in a pile of cor¬ 
respondence, when the glazed door opened suddenly and his son- 
in-law walked in with a breezy “ Good morning, Father.” 

“ Have you heard about the necklace ? ” was almost the first 
question asked of the young man after the preliminary greetings. 

“ Agnes has told us,” was the answer. “ But you are offering 
too large a reward — $1,250 will bring it.” 

Mr. Bridges swung around in his swivel-chair in amazement. 

“What do you know about it?” he said. “What do you 
mean?” 

“ Just what I say,” Tunstall coolly replied. “ It’s a little seciet 
— but it’s all in the family. Write me a check to bearer for 
$1,250, and I guarantee that the necklace shall be produced — and 
save you $1,750! ” 

Still wondering, the broker complied, but with such an expres¬ 
sion of inquiry that, when Bobby had pocketed the check, he pro¬ 
ceeded, in a graver manner than his father-in-law ever had known 
him to assume, to make the mutely demanded explanation, having 
assured himself that the door was securely closed. 

“Though possessed of an ample income,” he said, “I have 
always spent it as it came — and not unfrequently before it came. 
It was during such a state of temporary lack of funds that I was 
introduced to your household. I assure you most sincerely that I 
had no idea at that time of Tarleton’s feelings toward Laura, and 
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certainly had no intention of becoming his rival, and it was there¬ 
fore without compunction that I accepted from him a loan suffi¬ 
cient to enable me to maintain a proper appearance in the social 
circle in which you move.” 

A soft whistle was the father-in-law’s only comment. 

“ Well,” continued Tunstall, 44 when Jack found that Laura pre¬ 
ferred me he turned rusty, dunned me for the debt, which now 
aggregates $1,250, and even at my bachelor dinner hinted that I 
might be served with a legal process on my honeymoon. That 
was one reason for concealing our whereabouts, and it was that 
threat hanging over me — together with an opportunity that Fate 
itself must have created — that induced me to take temporary 
charge of one of my wife’s ornaments, which I now feel much 
pleasure in transferring to you. I need hardly say that, for the 
sake of the reputation of the family and the feelings of your 
daughter, it would be well not to tell how you have recovered it, 
especially to my wife.” 

44 What is that about your wife ? ” inquired Laura, entering the 
office unannounced. 

44 1 was merely saying that you would be delighted to know that 
your father has recovered your necklace,” said Bobby, with great 
presence of mind. 

44 Oh! how lovely! ” exclaimed Laura, as her husband held it 
up. 44 You know I scarcely got a good look at it on our wedding 
day. But don’t go, Bobby,” she added, as he turned to leave. 
44 1 came in to ask Papa to turn the management of my affairs over 
to you — just wait while he has the papers made out.” 

44 You might charge that $1,250 to the dowry,” whispered Bobby 
to his father-in-law. 
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THE AMERICAN HABIT 


One in Every Three Affected 


Of the coffee drinkers in America, it is estimated that one in three are partially dis¬ 
abled from broken-down nervous systems. America is the greatest consumer of coffee in 
the world. Can you draw the correct inference from these two facts ? 

Many a person will exclaim “ Nonsense ! ” It is easy for any thoughtless person to 
jump at a conclusion that a philosopher would study carefully over before reaching. 
Think of the members of your own family ; how many of them are perfectly and com¬ 
pletely well in every respect ? How many of your friends are perfectly healthy ? In¬ 
quire of them and you will be surprised to learn that the average of one in every three, 
who are sick, in the main, stands true. Health depends, primarily, upon a perfectly 
poised nervous organization, and the greatest known enemy to the nervous system is 
coffee. Its active principle is caffeine, which is a pronounced nerve-destroyer. The 
action is, first, to attack the stomach, then the pnernnogastrlff nerve which lies behind the 
stomach and which is directly connected with the brain. 

The disordered condition passes thence from the brain to all parts of the body, and in 
some it will show in trepidation (well-known nervous condition); in others this is hidden, 
but the work goes on from day to day, until some day the accumulation of forces climaxes 
in some organic disease. It may be the kidneys become affected and Bright’s disease sets 
up, it may be weak eyes, may be catarrh, stomach trouble, palpitation and heart failure 
(which is becoming mare and more noticeable among Americans). 

Somewhere, you may depend upon it, this work will show forth in the form of dis¬ 
ease. It may become so fixed and chronic that it cannot be thrown off. It is hard to 
induce a man or a woman to give up coffee when they have become addicted to its use, 
but if such people can be given Postum Food Coffee, they will quickly change for the 
better, for the food drink, when properly made, has even a more beautiful color than 
the ordinary coffee, and has the delicious, toothsome flavor of old government Java of the 
milder and higher priced grades. The work of reorganization begins at once, for the 
tearing down element of coffee has been eliminated, and in its place the strong, rebuilding 
effects of the elements contained in the food coffee go directly to work to rebuild the 
broken-down, delicate gray matter in the nerve centres and brain. This is just plain, 
old-fashioned common-sense, that any thoughtful person can make use of; in fact, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of brain-workers in America have already discovered the fact and are 
using Postum Food Coffee, to their very great benefit and relief. 
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Our Business is to make 
folks comfortable 


Prevention of 
Accidents 

is not always possible, but 
X you can insure against /) 
loss of income while dis- If A 
abled by taking out 

An Accident 
Policy 

in THE TRAVELERS 
of Hartford, the oldest, 
largest and strongest 
Accident Insurance Com¬ 
pany in the world. 

These policies guarantee a 
weekly income while dis¬ 
abled and large amounts 
for loss of legs, arms, 
hands, feet or eyes. If 
death ensues a stated sum 
is paid. -$27,000,000 have 
been distributed among 
376,000 policy-holders or 
their families for injuries 
or death. 


A Life Policy 


“SPECIAL” toe Vli?r*'rolhti 

NMl baelfclf this advertisement Is encloeed wi 


CEORCE F. SARCENT CO., 

293 Y. Kennedy Building, 

4th Ave., near 23d St., New York City. 


Money 


FAN $ 1 


Fed by ft Inch Hole 
Descriptive Circular trei 
on requMt. 

AGEST3 WASTED. 


in THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPA¬ 
NY provides safe insur¬ 
ance at a lower guaran¬ 
teed net cost than mutual 
companies. Mutual com¬ 
panies charge for insur¬ 
ance and give such a 
share of the profits as the 
company may see fit. 
THE TRAVELERS 
charges for insurance 
only. The net cost of a 
policy in THE TRAVEL¬ 
ERS is therefore guaran¬ 
teed and known before¬ 
hand and the difference 
in cost is in your pocket 
first to last. 

Agents in every town; or 
write for interesting liter¬ 
ature. 

The Travelers 
Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

(bounded 1863) 
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The Black Cat 
$10,285 Prize Story Contest 

Awards 

On the following pages will be found the list of the successful competitors in the 
above-named contest, which closed February 26. As more than one-half of the very large 
number of competing manuscripts w r as received during the ten days immediately preced¬ 
ing that date, it was impossible, in justice to all concerned, to read and j udge them within 
the time originally specified, but, with the exception of those deemed worthy of further 
reading and consideration, all were returned within the time first fixed. 

The reading proceeded uninterruptedly for six months, involving an amount of labor, 
care and solicitude which could have been undertaken and sustained only through a just 
pride in the reputation of The Black Cat as the leading story magazine. No one not 
actually connected w ith a competition of such magnitude, conducted along the lines which 
characterize The Black Cat contests, can form an adequate idea of the time, toil, clerical 
and critical detail and pecuniary outlay required to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

Every story submitted in accordance with the conditions was carefully read and con¬ 
sidered and the invariable rule of The Black Cat to judge stories upon their intrinsic 
merits alone, without regard to the name or reputation of the writer, was strictly observed. 
While it is not to be expected that the decisions reached should satisfy all competitors, 
those w ho may feel that they have had stories returned equal or superior to tiiose accepted 
ought to experience no difficulty in finding a ready market for them elsewhere, for never 
has there been so great a demand for good, original short stories. 

The widespread interest taken in the competition is evidenced by the fact that stories 
were entered from every State and Territory in the Union, from many foreign countries, 
and from persons in all w^alks of life. Twenty-nine States are represented in the list of 
the successful, which comprises professional writers, members of college faculties, teachers, 
ministers, lawyers and doctors, as well as men and women who had not before entered 
the literary field. 

It is worthy of notice that the tw r o chief prizes w T ent to the Southwest—Texas and 
Missouri — and to a man and a woman, respectively, with neither of whom literature is a 
profession, and that of the eighty-one names on the successful list, thirty are those of 
women. Three of the foreign competitors scored successes. Thirteen previous contrib¬ 
utors to the pages of The Black (’at had stories accepted. 

While the amount offered in prizes was §10,285, this was subsequently increased by a 
special prize and by the sum of §2,150 set aside for the purchase of stories, making the 
total sum paid 

$12,560 Instead of $10,285 

The prizes have been paid to the persons named. 

The publication of the prize stories w ill begin with the July issue, and every one of 
the vast army of friends of The Black Cat should bring its added charms to the attention 
of acquaintances, that its wide popularity may be still further increased. 
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The Black Gat $10,285 Stoiy Contest—co*tk««d 


$2,100 World Tour. 
$1,300 Automobile. 

$1,000 Cash. 

$500 Cash. 


$500 Crown Piano. 

$350 Trip to San 
Francisco. 
$300 Cash. 

_$300 Cash. 

$250 Angelus. 

_£200 Cash. 

$200 Cash. 

_j$200 Cash. 

$150 Cash. 

$150 Cash. 

$150 Cash. 

$150 Cash. 

$150 Trip to Cuba. 

$125 Cash. 

$125 Cash. 

$125 Cash. 

$125 Cash. 

$125 Cash. 

$125 Cash. Special 
Prize. 

$110 Fox Type¬ 
writer. 

$100 Oliver Type¬ 
writer. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

^4100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 


C. C. Osborne, Fort Worth, Tex., “A Few Bara in the Key of G.” 

Mrs. Clark Dooley, Houston, Mo., “ The Backsliding of Miss 
Mindy.” 

( Alice Brown, Boston, Mass., “ Cap’n Penfield’s Pinks.” 

( Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me., “A Tale Never Told.” 

( Mary Van Brunt Hunter, Elgin, Ill., “A Bridegroom's 

J Substitute.” 

( Robert Roberts, Stanford University, Calif., “The Desert’s 
Gold.” 

M. T. Cogswell, Melrose, Mass., “ How the Bigelow House Got 
Painted.” 

Elizabeth Owen, Denver, Colo., “A Tale of Two, and Two 
Others.” 

Folger Swift, Atlantic City, N. J., “ Andrew Josiah Sarkon.” 

Eve Brodlique-Summers, Chicago, HI., “ According to Omar.” 

Mabel Loder Stearns, Springfield, Mass., “ The Dinner Party 
at Dayton Ranch.” 

Walter E. Andrews, So. Haven, Mich., “The Freeze That 
Thawed Her.” 

F. E. Chase, Boston, Mass., “The Green Gamp.” 

Louis Weslyn, Palo Alto, Calif., “The Jockey Who Went to 
Sleep.” 

Walter Talmadge Arndt and Philip L. Allen, Evening 
Post, New York, N. Y., “ An Arctic Scoop.” 

Harry Stillwell Edwards, Macon,Ga.,“ My Oriental Visitor . 1 ’ 

Anna Nicholas, Indianapolis, Ind., “Miss Lucyanna’s Event¬ 
ful Day.” 

Eleanor A. Sterling, E. Orange, N. J., “The Ones Con 
cemed.” 

Susan Keating Glaspell, Davenport, Iowa, “The Work of 
the Unloved Libby.” 

Bland B. Huddleston, Millsap’s College, Jackson, Miss., 
“ Ranee.” 

Henry Gardner Hunting, Saginaw, Mich., “The Patent 
Envelope.” 

Annie Fellows Johnston, Walton, N. Y., “An Inherited 
Circus.” 

Fred Nye, New York, N. Y., “ The New Art.” 

Viroinia Yeaman Remnitz, Madison, N. J., “Out of Court.” 

Dr. Clay MacCauley, Boston, Mass., “ The Daughter of the 
Samurai.” 

Will B. Wilder, St. Paul, Minn., “Miss Robin Hood.” 

F. E. Chase, Boston, Mass., “The Ticklemore Boom.” 

Evelyn Snead Barnett, Louisville, Ky., “The Closed Door.” 

Jas. F. B. Belford, B. A., Manitoba, Canada, “The Courting 
ofMirandy.” 

Julia Truitt Bishop, New r Orleans, La., “Auxons.” 

Robert Adger Bowen, New York, N. Y., “The Rivalry of 
the Grave.” 

Arthur Chamberlain, Salem, Mass., “ Reasons of State.” 

Countess Louvkau db Chavanxe, Philadelphia, Pa., “The 
Artist’s Story.” 
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The Black Gat $10,285 Story Contest— mwi 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

^-- Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$100 Cash. 

$2,150 Cash. 

Juliet Bayne, Atjanta, Ga ., 44 In the Cane Belt.” 

Minnie S. Baker, Anderson, S. C., “One of the Few.” 

Otho B. Senga, Roxbury, Boston, Mass., 44 Young Dave Dudley.” 

Charles Roswell Norman, Anniston, Ala., “Love’sImmune.” 

Addison Clark, Hermoson, Texas, “ The Heart of Emeline Dale.” 

Sarah Comstock, San Francisco, Calif., “Saint Devil.” 

Lida E. Cranston, Pendleton, Oregon, “ The Backsliding of Yakob Mueller.” 

George Dyre Eldridge, Riverdale, N. Y., “The Dungeon of Deception.” 

David Bruce Fitzgerald, Cincinnati, Ohio, 44 A Cupid from Prison.” 

Mary Garton Foster, San Francisco, Calif., “The Mission of the Limp Man.” 
Sewell Ford, Hackensack, N. «J., “The Czar's Mince Pies.” 

John Palmer Gavit, Wilmerding, Pa,, “ Whom Destiny Pursued.” 

Grace Gorrill Gowing, Piedmont, Calif., “ By Way of the Chute.” 

Lottie Estelle Granger, Des Moines, Iowa, “ Another Alcestis.” 

Lewis Francis Hanes, Greensboro, N. C., “When the Laurel Blooms.” 

Frank H. Mayer, Denver, Colo., “The Wooing of Widow McCann.” 

Felix Fellows, Stanford, Ky., “Granny.” 

Frank A. Hays, Spencer, Ind., “ When White Turned Black.” 

W. B. Hayward, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, “ A Salvage Case.” 

Ellsworth Kelley, Yates Center, Kans., “The Menelaus of Sin-i-bar.” 

Charles Webster Kimball, New York, N. Y., 44 A Literary Gold-Brick.” 

^_Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif., “Smith, Smith, Smith and Smith,” “The 
r White Death,” and “A Bride in Ultimate.” 

Roderick Hamilton, Chicago, Ill., “The Apotheosis of Jay.” 

Gustave Frederick Mertins, Montgomery, La, 44 A Human Loadstone.” 

George E. Miles, New York, N. Y., “A Close Shave.” 

Irene Gardner, Toledo, Ohio, 44 To the Man It Most Concerns.” 

Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, Cleveland, Ohio, 44 The Passing of the Gooba.” 

Jessie Reno Odlin, Anacortes, Wash., “The Town That Took Treatment.” 

Annie Rankin Osborne, Nashville, Tenn., “A Brilliant Coincidence.” 

DeGrey C. Fogg, Newburyport, Mass., “The Delegates From Dulverton.” 
Montgomery B. Pickett, Chicago, Ill., “The General’s Term of Office.” 

Alban E. Ragg, Toronto, Canada, “For Her Father’s Sake.” 

Cora Helm Ramsay, Maryville, Mo., 44 How Ezra Kept His Trust.” 

Harrison Graves, Lincoln, Neb., 44 The Mysterious Mirror.” 

Mary Stockbridge, Webster Groves, Mo., 44 Sabinar’s Jim.” 

Fannie May Trousdale, Monroe, La., 44 By Grace of the Bishop.” 

Bushrod C. Washington, Jr., Washington, D. C., 44 Cupid Krag-Joigensen.” 

T. Worcester Worrell, Frankford, Pa., 44 The Waters of the Gulf.” 

Prof. Howard Crosby Warren, Princeton University, N. J., “The Stolen Wedding 
Journey.” 




J 

een Two 


Harry SnLtWELL Edwards, Macon, Ga., 44 Betwi 
Suns.” 

Fbank X. Finnegan, The Chronicle, Chicago, Ill., 44 Where the 
Lines Meet.” 

George H. Hebard, Hartford, Conn., “ Upside-downville.” 

Katharine Tynan, London, Eng., “ Prisoners in the Tower.” 

Don Mark Lemon, San Francisco, Calif., “The Man Under 
the Tree.” 

Alex. Ricketts, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., “The Great White Ser¬ 
pent of the MalorlL” 

Mbs. F. M. Vermilye, New York, N. Y., “A Metaphysical 
Crime.” 

F. M. Warwick, 44 Star,” Marion, Ohio, 44 Mrs. Hanshy’s 
Twins.” 

Rev. Robert Whitaker, San Francisco, Calif., “Made to 
Order.” 

For purchase of stories from writers named below * 
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77 Information 
Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 


Each city ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich¬ 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces¬ 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mont¬ 
real, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, SL Louis,Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, 
and Dallas, Texas, is an information 
bureau where desired information 
regarding rates, time of trains, char¬ 
acter of resorts, hotel accommoda¬ 
tions, and a thousand and one other 
things the intending traveler wants to 
know will be freely given to all callers. 
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TOfAT PEOPjLjE 

F5PW 1 R*€'ERTAIIV. 

By my treatment your^weight willbe reduced with- 



which will be sent sealed In plain envelope. It will 
convince yon. Mention this magazine when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 

30 Eait *»d Street, NEW YORK 
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Constipation 
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Drunkard 

MILO,DRUG CO., Dept. 72 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Cancer 

Cured With Soothing’ Balmy Oils. 

OB.B. F. RYE. Box 246, Indianapolis, Ind. 

CTh# Original Cancer Specialist. J 

Drunkards 

Quickly Cured at Home—Any Lady Can 
Do it—Costs Nothing to Try. 

Makes Women Beautiful 
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Mtbod of eslarglsff the Krmalc Bum. ^ 

Flat-chested ^nd^urat tractive 
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deficient in this develop- 
ment will be very much 

t ■ • • 

ItowSu’knownAunJn? Midfi Cof* 1 ** conU ? >11 by 

There is no doubt about the marvelous power of this 
new treatment to develop the bust to a gratifying extent. 

Any lady who wishes to know more abont Yestro should 
•end her name and address to the Aurom Medicine Co. 

3^15 

They will send free, in plain sealed envelope by mail, a 
new "beanty book’* they have Just prepared.also photo- 
graphsfrom lifeshowing theactual development induced 
ud a^gresd number ot ^ testimonials from^ physicians, 
derful and remarkable power ot Yestro to enlarge the 
bust no matter how flat the chest may he. Do not fall to 
write at once. The beauty hook and portraits will de¬ 
light yon. All yon need do Is to send name and address 
and a two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address 

AC RUM MEDICINE CO.. Dopt. D. i„ 65 8Ut« St.. Chicago. 

i!ce^^qulre^ T B*g'Ma| 0 hOr{ieS'>IoncjeomlnK l |n^ialh? 
Lanre proflu. Everything furnished. Our long experience 

B.U. KKUEGER CO. 155 Washington SL Chicago.III. 
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Of the Twenty=four Styles of Carriages 

now being turned out by 

The “Mobile” Company of America 

there are four which are especially valuable to gentle¬ 

men occupying country seats 



These are: First. 
THE COUPE SEAT- 
INO SIX. Both the 
two Inside seats and 
the outside seat are 
very broad, and can 
be wade to accom¬ 
modate three persons 
each U necessary. 
The carriage has 
ample strength 
and power to 
carry nine per¬ 
sons. The up¬ 
holstering and 
finish are of 
the best. The 
Coupe could 
be made 
to cover. If 
required, 
long dis¬ 
tances over 
country 
roads at a 
high rate of 


The ** Mobile ” Coupe. speed. 

Second. THE ‘-MOBILE'’ HEAVY SURREY, carrying, when required, six 
persons on Its two broad seats. The efficiency of this.' ■ Mobile ” Is shown by Its 
Increasing use in business affairs. Mr. Douglas Robinson has had one of these 
wagons In dally use la New York City for the inspection of the several large 
estates under his care. Colonel John Jacob Astor placed an order early In Febru¬ 
ary, 1902, for a duplicate. Mr. Harmon, of Wood, Harmon & Co., of Brooklyn, 
after using one of these surreys during the greater part of 1901 in carrying par¬ 
ties to view real estate, placed his order in February, 1902, fora second vehicle. 

An Illustration of the business value of thes e vehic les is given by the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit system, the Presi - m 
dent and officials of which road make 
their Inspections of the several hun¬ 
dred miles of the system in a “ Mo¬ 
bile ” Surrey. President Qreatslnger 
says that it enables him not only 
to save valuable time in Inspecting 
the widely scattered property of 
the road, but gives him a re¬ 
view of the roadbed which 
cannot be obtained from the 
cars themselves. 

Third. “ MOBILE ” 

COUNTRY HOUSE WAO- 
ONETTE for eight or ten 
persons; graceful, strong, 
and quick moving, It Is the 
Ideal vehicle for country life. 



The "Mobile" Heavy Surrey. 
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One of these wagons was driven 
five hundred miles from New York 
to Buffalo in four days, and another, 
under orders of the Secretary of 
Wac.'Jook through a party of eight 
officers of the Army and of the 
Company from New York to Wash¬ 
ington — two hundred and forty- 
nine and a half miles — in three 
days. 

Fourth. THE « MOBILE " 

TOURING CARRIAGE carrying fuel 
for from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and twenty-five miles 
and capable of sustaining twenty- 
five miles per hour on fair roads. 

Strong, stylish, elegant in finish, 
comfortable in upholstering, smooth 
running, it is unequalled, except for 
very high speeds, by any touring 
carriage now built. 

The “ Mobile ” Company of 
America enters the season of 1902 
with every problem of the perfect 
automatic carriage thoroughly 
solved, the advances within the 
year being of the most marked character, and including — 

First. Automatic regulation of water without thought on the part of the 
driver, perfected by over thirty thousand miles of tests without a single failure to 
work. 

Second. Automatic air-pump operated if necessary from the seat at the will 
of the driver. 

Third. Burner of entirely new construction, overcoming the original defects 
and giving increased power. ' 

Fourth. Automatic feed of oil to lubricate cylinders, relieving the driver of 
the special care formerly required on this score. 

Fifth. Feed-water heater, saving fuel. 

Sixth. Superheating steam, saving fuel and giving Increased efficiency. 

This^ompan^Js^io^jnanufacturin^Jwenty-four_styles_o^Mobile^Jrom 

tbethreeJhousand^dollarCoupetoJts^sevenJmndredandfifty^dollar^Runaboutsj 

and Its Delivery Wagons capable of 

carrying from three hundred to six 

thousan££ounds_—aJargerjiumber 

of tested carriages and wagons than 
all other companies of the United 

States and France combined. 

Nothing but actual experience 
covering tens of thousands of miles 
can enable a manufacturer to turn 
out an automobile ideal In strength 
and durability. The “Mobile” 
Company offers as its best testimo¬ 
nials the duplicate orders received 
from those who have had its wagons 
in long and constant use. 


The “Mobile 99 Company of America 

Philipse Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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HYPNOTISM 


LEARNi 


CONTROLS HUMAN DESTINY. 

It is the science of fate. It has set the whole world thinking. Yon can 
master it at your own home and exert a strange and powerful influence over 
whomsoever you will, without their knowledge. If you want to experience the 
weird fascination of being able to control the mind of any human being, send for 

-* — 'ree book, “ The Philosophy of Personal Influence.” It fully re- 

ils the hidden mysteries of hypnotism, personal magnetism, 
ignetic healing, etc. It tells you how you can quickly master 
sse sciences in a few days at your own home and use this mighty 
, wer on your friends and associates without their knowledge. It 
■ T contains the secret private methods of the king of hypnotists. Dr. X- 
fl I La Motte Sage, — methods which enable any one to hypnotize quid 

H I as a flash. In this book Dr. Sage tells you plainly how tour- -- 

tism to accomplish any purpose you have in mind; he tells 
II O II P to use it in your present calling; he tells you how to hypm 

HuMhMw m !rM _..... 

win the friendship of those you admire. The book has created a 
r n r r tremendous sensation. It contains the most startling disclosures 
P If I* I of the real secrets of hypnotism and personal magnetism ever 
I I* V «made. This wonderful book has proved the turning point in the 
lives of hundreds of persons who were ready to give up in despair. Thousands 
owe their health, happiness and financial success to its teachings. Through it 
Dr. Sage is giving the public the benefit of what he learned about this mys¬ 
terious, mighty power during years of ceaseless toil. 

If you want a copy of this remarkable book, write for it now. IT IS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 




New York Institute ot Science, Dept. J 9., Rochester, N. Y. 

HYPNOTJSM 250 

MYCHIc r ^KAKCH?^ ^ ^ 

How reduce it 

U ■> »r, i" . f- r ..nor,, po 

Hall chemical Co.. Dept. L A, St. Louis, lo. ■■ 

Howto Quit Tobacco. 

A new discovery, odorless and tasteless, that Ladies 
the patient without h 1 b ^know ledge. Anyone auThave 
a free trial package by addressing Rogers Drag and 
Chemical Co.,3441 Fifth aud Race Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

20th Century Telepathy 

TELL FORTUNES 

YpHI FortuneToidFree 

tieth ccntuy.JjjecauBe of my true predictions. On ly^ thirty 

Pitot'# It. A. ASTBO, Box 3003, PHILADELPHIA, PA* 

fl H11111 MORPHINE 

■ ■ mm III IHI Since lsi... 30.000 CRBCii 

1 1 III cured. The Treatment can 
mm m ■ w ■ ■ ■ be taken at home »1 thou t in¬ 
convenience or detention from business. Address The 

Dr. J. L.. Stephens Co., DepLUOLebanon, a 

Myself cured jsaasass 

III 

HRS. M^BALDWIN, 8 P. tt^ax 12l£* Chlcigc^nL 

hHHs) and physical systems and thus remove the 

ST. PAUL AS 

3 (Holed to then* of Morphine. Opium or other drug 
iknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous 
cause. Confidential correspondence invited from all. 
SOCIATIOM. 10 B Van Buren St.. Chicago, III 
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Why Be Fat 


For two years I had been com¬ 
plaining and at times I felt so mis¬ 
erable I could not work. I could 
not get rid of the nasty sick feel¬ 
ing at my stomach. It was indi¬ 
gestion. I would feel so sick at my 
stomach in the mornings that I 
was compelled to return to bed in¬ 
stead of attending to my work. My 
face became sallow-looking, and I 
was getting real thin. I saw Rip- 
ans advertised and tried them about 
one year ago, one after each meal. 
Soon I noticed that full feeling in 
the stomach began to disappear, 
then I was encouraged and had 
great faith in Ripans Tabules. At 
the end of three months I saw a 
great change. 

At druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 
cents, contains a supply for a year. 



When There is a New Home Treat¬ 
ment That Quickly Reduces 
Weight to Normal Without 
Diet or Medicine and 
is Absolutely Safe. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE BY MAIL. 

Don’t be too fat; don’t puff and blow; don’t 
endanger your life with a lot of excess fat; and 
furthermore, don’t ruin your stomach with a lot 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



P' VERY member of the home circle, from the young boy 
^ or girl to the grandparent, will find each month in THE 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE not only something 
elevating and instructive, but also the most delightful fiction, 
sketches of travel and interesting personalities concerning 
people worth hearing about. 

The plans for this year far exceed anything hitherto 
attempted. 

In addition to THE COSMOPOLITAN every house¬ 
hold should have a periodical distinctively devoted to those 
things which are attractive to the young women of the family, 
and the especial interest of good housekeeping. 

The publishers of the Woman’s Home Companion were 
anxious to introduce their publication to the readers of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, and arrangements were completed by 
which a year’s subscription to both periodicals can be secured 
by forwarding $1.25 instead of the regular price, $2.00, to 

THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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Just Published. - THE SOUP TUREEN 

And other DUOLOGUES AND DIALOGUES 

Translated by Members of THE BELLEVUE DRAMATld CLUB of Newport 

Price, 26 Cents. 

CONTENTS 


Thb Soup Tureen. 1 male, 2 females. 

The Unlucky Star. 2 males. 

Leu a. 1 male, 1 female. 

The Serenade. 2 females. 

BAKER’S HUMOROUS DIALOGUES 

By GEO. M. BAKER 


2 males, 3 


The Flower op Tlemcrn. 
females. 

The Old Homestead. 2 males, 2 females. 
The Cardinal’s Illness. 6 males, 1 fe¬ 
male. 


For school exhibitions or private theatricals. 

CONTENTS 


Santa Claus’ Frolics. Boys and girls. 
A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 1 male, 1 
female character. 

The Red Chignon. 6 female characters. 
Using the Weed. 7 female characters. 

A Love op a Bonnet. 6 female char¬ 
acters. 

A Precious Pickle. 7 female characters. 


The Thiep of Time. 6 male characters. 

The Hypochondriac. 6 male characters. 

A Public Benefactor. 6 male charac¬ 
ters. 

The Runaways. 4 male characters. 

Ignorance is Bliss. 3 male characters. 

The Rival Politicians. 2 male charac¬ 
ters. 

Coals op Fire. 6 male characters. 

Price, 30 Cents. 

TEMPERANCE DRAMAS 

A collection of dramas, comedies, and farces, comprising some of the most popular 
plays of this popular author. By GEO. M. BAKER. 

CONTENTS 

The Man with the Demijohn. 1 Act. 4 
males. 


The Little Brown Jug. 
8 females. 

Seeing the Elephant. 

2 females. 

A Little More Cider. 

3 females. 

A Drop Too Much* 1 
females. 


3 Acts. 5 males, 
1 Act. 5 males, 
1 Act. 5 .males, 
4 males, 2 


Act. 


1 Act. 3 males, 1 fe- 


Sent, postpaid , on receipt 
of price , by 


The Tempter. 
male. 

We’re All Teetotallers. 1 Act. 4 
males, 2 females. 

The Last Loaf. 2 Acts. 6 males, 3 fe¬ 
males. 

Price , 30 Cents. 

BAKER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


oocxzoooooooooocoooooooooooooooooooooocxxxxxycocococcoc^ 

The Marrow of Tradition 8 

By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 

A vitally interesting story of contemporary Southern life. 

“ As a skilful writer Mr. Chesnutt stands among the best American novelists. 

His story develops naturally, and while his motive in seeking for greater justice 
for the negro is quite evident, still one feels that it is always subordinate to the 
story itself.” — Home Journal. 

“In his latest book, Mr. Chesnutt has presented his case with unflinching 
earnestness, skill, and dramatic power; with deft touches of humor; with fairness 
to white and black alike; with logical conclusions, and, withal, a conscientious 
and admirable honesty which must gain him, in addition to his well merited fame 
as a writer, recognition as a leading advocate of justice to the negro.” — The 
Literary Digest. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPANY 
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‘ ‘ UNIVERSITY RUNABOUT ’ ’ 

$ 200.00 

The Greatest Value in New England. 

Custom Made 

We carry the largest assortment of Carriages and Wagons in 
the world. 2,700 in stock ready for delivery. Catalogue 
will be sent upon request. 

HENDERSON BROS., NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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T HE old flint-lock was looked upon as a great invention, and so it was, bnt just com¬ 
pare it with the modem Arms of to-day. Grandpa used to enjoy hunting, but 
how much more pleasure you can have than he ? Summer is here, with all its outdoor 
sports, and none is more fascinating than Shooting. You are, probably, going away ? 

Hare you a Reliable Firearm to take along t We make Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns. 


Ask your dealer for the “STEVENS ” ; don’t accept something "just at good" ; and if h< 
not furnish them, send order to us. and we will ship (express prepaid) upon receipt of price, 
for our RIFLE CONTEST Booklet. We are offering *1000.00 in too Cash Prizes for ta 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 

™ No. 168 Main Street 







Grape-Nut! 



, but where once used becomes the indispensable. 
t it It is a powdered combination of pure cream, loaf 
"K.« 

ae and delicious ; a child can use it right 

?e for the asking. >£-lb. can (trial size), 80c. stamps, 


AlWiC ICCiptJ UWK lltr 1UI LUC iUMWllg. 1 

6-lb. can $1.97, P. O. order, Delivered, all charges 


any address in the 




& CO., 72 Main Street, Danvers, Mass. 



















